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FIRST SIGHT 


Goldenly it breathed and kissed 
Now the world is plain— 

All the glories I had missed 
In shine and air and rain. 


I was born again to-day! 
I was fashioned new! 
Now my heart is fresh with May 
Virginal as dew! 
: : Just a little while before 
What it was I cannot tell. It was all disguised 
a“. 
Something on my eyes Now the earth seems so much more 


Exquisitely breathed and fell That I am surprised. 


And I grew more wise. I could touch and hold and kiss 

Everything I see! 

Say then, was it always this, 
Waiting just for me? 

Oh, to think that yesterday 
It was shining so 

Yet my poor heart could delay 
And my eyes said no! 

ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH. 


From “High Tide’ by Mrs. Waldo Richards, 
Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin, Publishers. 
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WOULD THE SEATING IN YOUR SCHOOLS REFLECT DISCREDIT 
ON THEM IF STUDIED FROM THE. POSTURE STANDPOINT ? 


a 








The Scarecrow, the Patchwork 
S&S Girl and theTin Woodman 

FREE {v0 al fhe ft are the only types thet _ 
tage incre monn _ Canignoretheimportance - 
ore He Of correct Posture in Childhood 











seating authority, Dr. He 
& Y: ory 
exhaustive research and study. : 
1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. =9—School Posture in Relation to Vi >= 
2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- Organs. : 
room. 10- Scoliosis and School Seating— A Study 
3—School Seats Too High. in Arm Rests. 


4—Why Tables and Chairs in che Class- 11 ~ Left Handedoess. 
— sR 2 12 For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 


oom. 

$—Uses and Limitations of Movable 13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
Schoo! Seating 14— Grade Distribution of School Desk 

6—The Baying of School Equipment. i 

7—A Study io Schoo! Posture aod Seating. | 15 Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and 

8— Hygiene of the Seat Back. Abuse. 


















These quaint characters are 

quoted from the famous 

Books and were created by L 

Prank Raum. Used by permis- 

sion of Reilly & Lee Company, _. 
the publishers. 












Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 





a are seeking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture | 
habit is essential to physical vigor | 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School | 
officials are vitally concerned in this, | 
too. They are demanding comfort- [| 
able, correct seating—the hygienic | 
construction which is always found 
in ‘‘American’’ products. Postur- | 
ally, every ‘“‘American™ seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority Size and proportion is the 
result of research and studies of child 
anatomy and seating habic in the eee 

schoolroom. Into every scat has ps fe may oy amet 
been built the health protection to the pesstion of rhe seat bones. A chalk mark 


which every child is entitled. "fonds dd lded oe mates. 


American Seating Company 
14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
American products are distributed nationally by accredited warehousing 


| - distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
- 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

















2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


State Distributors 
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The RAILROAD PLANT 
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America enjoys and is profiting beyond measure as a resuit of the best and cheapest 
transportation in the world—and, for the record it might be stated; the best and cheapest in 


the history of the world. 


Most persons realize that this is true and 
possible because of several factors including 
the better understanding between railroads 
and the public and between all those engaged 
in producing railroad transportation, but one 
of the most important factors, if not the 
most important, is the fact that it has been 
possible to obtain and use tremendous sums 
of new capital. 


Some idea of what this means to an individ- 
ual railroad or system can be obtained from 
a study of the record of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines. It is generally known that the rail- 
roads of the United States have been spending 
annually an average of more than 750 millions 
of dollars. What this means to a system like 
the Missouri Pacific can be understood from a 
brief study of the expenditures for any one 
year. 


The expenditures are for new equipment 
new rail and fastenings; additional yard 
tracks, sidings and industry tracks and for 
additional main running tracks; automatic 
block sigals, grade and line revision; recon- 
struction and strengthening of bridges, 
trestles and culverts; reconstruction and im- 
provements to existing freight and passenger 
train equipment; new shop machinery and 
tools; elimination of grade crossings; and 
other similar items. 


Expenditures for items of this kind in 1929 
will total aproximately $30,000,000 on the 
Missouri Pacific Lines. Some. of’ the larger 
items are: 

Additional main running tracks 

(the continuation of the double 

track program between St. Louis 

and Jefferson City)............ 

New rail, tie plates, fastenings, 


CBC. wccccescccccccccsccccscess by 


$3,500,000 


000,000 


Grade and line revision (prin- 
cipally between Kansas City and 


ERA ee oh eer 2,750,000 
Automatic block signals......: 2,000,000 
Reconstructing existing freight 

train cars and improvement to 

Se GR irede civhicasedes 2,000,000 
Strengthening and renewing 

bridges, trestles, etc........... 1,600,000 
Additional yard tracks, sidings, 
ea re i 1,250,000 
Elimination of grade crossings, 

CORON, GER s 60046 cn cccareseces 400, 
Shop machinery and tools...... 300;000 


And the foregoing does not include $11,000,- 
000 for new equipment, $8,500,000 of which is 
for new freight train cars, $1,250,000 for new 
passenger train cars and $1,250,000 for new 
switch locomotives. 

The public should know these facts in order 
to better understand the railroad question, 
and I earnestly urge our friends to study 
them. 

I solicit your co-operation and support. 
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ummer Schools 
in the Cool Northwest 












































_ You may enjoy rare educa- State University of Montana 
tional advantages and have a Summer School 
delightful vacation in a setting At Missoula 
of spectacular scenic beauty if ning dune 10, the socond July 8, andthe third July 29. 
you attend one of these Rockies with s. “Mountain on the Campos Amsrisen 

5 rooms, general and departmental lib — ah Splendid faculty. = 
ummer €ssions. . Little Theatre on the campus provides dramatic entertainment. 
W h h ca Ly wey LT f nh : i d- Yo ~ 
ithin easy reach are moun- interest. ‘Not far away are Yellowstone and Glacier Parks. 
tains, forests, lovely lakes, trout 
streams, sea beaches, national ne of — 
parks and famous scenic spots. aes Schoo 
t Moscow 
Summer Session of _— weeks beginning June 11. 
Courses are offered for grad- Graduate and couse qBencd with special 
emphasis upon courses for —S and school administrators 
uates, for under-graduates, for ““Oceupies 06 buildings on a campus and. college farm of 63 
professional people, for teach- togr substations, ee o oaaee ss FO 
ers, and those working for Gelde vet between forested mountains snd ridges. 
‘teachers’ certificates, for super- 
intendents and principals. State College of Washington 
Summer School 
At ay ey ” 
s session 12—. it 10. 
Follow the Scenic Trail Courses are cfered ta practically every division of the gotiags. 
of Lewis and Clark on supervisory and = Sha” eee 
the “‘First of the North- Situsted inthe heart of the” ry actin, provi Country in 
ern Transcontinentals” Cow Myer Pe yg tp ye and sporte— 
clear bright and cool nights. Altitude 2500 feet. 
For illustrated booklets and University of Washington 
more complete information, s Sci 1 
please mail the coupon. aoe Ss 
in pap ae a EER .~ nar te sre ringer, eo bod 
§ Mr. E. E. NELSON, Passenger ond cixty-Sve 
: "66 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. ~~ She , rt ay Universit te chy gh Seattle poovides 
g Dear Mr. Nelson: I am interested in more information about H ope Tee the Olympics the Case Cascades, -. Bainter and pet. 
‘ CD State University of Montana, Missoula ' Baker afford an unsurpassed seenle setting for oe eee 
: GB ey — Collees F : 
' Univerdicy of Weshingsea, Seattle” ' University of Oregon 
$B Univers of Oregons Eugene and Portland H Summer School 
° = : At Forstent and on the apesnewe at Eugene 
[ geemeamaiaiiied ‘i H Post ey ty = Bugene August —-) = ™ 80. 
Summer school cruise to Alaska A 7 21 with con- 
1 
_ —| | Sai ae 
of OM SR 2) Saree eee eee ze § Platoon demonstration with grades from the éth to 8th 
Sencencensevanseesessasescasesnl From the University of Oregon between the mountains and the 
con week cod tris may be mode to Center Late. caow-ccaet 
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Lake Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 


Low Fares to the 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
VACATION LAND 


Yellowstone via new Gallatin Gateway, 
Inland Empire, Puget Sound Country 


N°? land has greater charms. Gaze upon the shadowy St. 
Joe, upon Lakes Chatcolet, Coeur d’Alene and Hayden— 
Spokane and the Inland Empire are lovely spots in the North- 
west Wonderland. En route is mystic Yellowstone. Beyond, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, the Olympic Peninsula, Puget 
Sound, Mt. Baker, Victoria, Vancouver. A marvelous vaca- 
tionland served by The Milwaukee Road—electrified, soot- 
less, cinderless for 656 miles. Coupon brings information. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


ea ae Slee Se Pe ee ae a a on an. en aren ae 





























-_ 
7 

J The Milwaukee Road, C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exch., St. Louis, Mo., | 

} or E. G. Woodward, General Agent, 817 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me full information about: [J All-expense tours. [] Personally-escorted, all-ex- r 

pense tours. I have a......... days vacation and have about $........... to spend. 

I would like to include in my itinerary: (] Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; [] Inland { 

Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); []Mount Rainier National Park; [] Puget Sound i 

Country; [] Olympic Peninsula; CD Alaska; (] Black Hills. SiS os 


COO SEOOS HES SEHHSSHHES SHEE HEHEHE EE HSE HSEEHSHEHE HESS SHEEHES EEE EE EEEEEESEESESESESEEOEEESS 
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Be sure to take the Indian-detour 
Escorted all-expense Far West Tours this summer 


r ee ee 
Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 7 
962 Railway Exchange, Chicago 





Am interested in summer trip to __. Please send me 


detailed information and folders—California Picture Book, Indian-detour, 
Grand Canyon Outings. 





— 


Meme 
ron 
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MAKE THIS A WORTH-WHILE 


VACATION 


The Joy of a trip abroad—glorious days at sea, in France, Italy, Germany 
—or, if you prefer, the benefits of summer school, and training for higher salaries. 
All these can be yours this summer, by taking advantage of the Household Plan. 


Borrow $50 to $300 at Reduced Rate 


The Household Finance Corporation will lend 
you the money you need on your personal note 
—no endorsers necessary—and you may take as 
many as twenty months to repay us. Our new 
low rate reduces the average monthly cost of a 
$100 loan to only $1.32 when paid in twenty 


equal monthly payments. Other amounts from 
$50 to $300 in proportion. Each payment on 
principal reduces the interest cost—you pay ONLY 
on unpaid balance, for actual time you keep the 
money. 


QUICK—CONFIDENTIAL 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s 
contract and we will hand you the money with- 
out delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. 


No inquiries are made of friends, relatives or 
the school board. Our faith in the honesty 


| Household Finance rasnssacer oe 
Corporation 









MISSOURI OFFICES 


St Louis, 705 Olive Street, 305-307 Central National Bank Building 
Kansas 


City, 1003 Walnut Street, 307 Bonfils Building 


St. Joseph, Cor. 6th and Francis Streets, 400-401 Tootle Building 


Loans made within s50-mile radius of rearest office. 


of teachers enables us to render immediate 
service. 

Applications by mail will receive prompt 
attention. If inconvenient to call personally, 
you may fill out and mail the coupon. 


' It is understood this inquiry does 
not obligate me to borrow or put me 


to any expense. 


| Amount I wish to borrow, $................--- 


! Name. 





1 
1 Street 





! 
| City 





Aaah. 





A ay 





aed 





ice aria EN Ck RM Tatas 
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My salary is $ 


I teach at 
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Join 


on the “N. E. A. Special” 
to Atlanta next June - - - 


The Frisco Lines and Southern Railway have been selected as the 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Your Friends 










Official Route from the State of Missouri for those attending the 
N. E. A. Convention in Atlanta next June. 
Special train, consisting of modernly appointed, all-steel cars, will 
be provided from Kansas City and St. Louis on the following 


” schedule: 








Lv Kansas City 6:00 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ly Springfield 11:55 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:30 am Friday June 28th 
Lv St. Louis 11:25 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:05 am___ Friday June 28th 
Ly Memphis 8:00 am__=@«— Friday June 28th 
Ly Birmingham 3:00 pm_ Friday June 28th 
Ar Atlanta 8:30 pm = £Friday June 28th 
Thomas J. Walker 


Missouri State Director, N. E. A., Columbia, Mo. 
INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE—FREE 


Clip and mail this coupon and we will send you illustrated literature, free, in 
addition to detailed information about the trip to Atlanta. 








Travel Bureau 
Frisco Lines 
709 Walnut St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


You may send me literature Travel Bureau 
about the economical way to 
visit historical points after the 
N. E. A. Convention. 


Southern Railway 
712 Chemical Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NAME: --~ 


ADDRESS 
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This Committee composed of Esther L. Knehaus, 
Chas. A. Lee, M. G. Neale, Cora E. Morris, and 
W. F. Hupe, have carefully selected more than 
1200 books among which you will find what you 


With the Missouri State Teachers Association 
your credit is good. 


Write for catalog order blank. 


YOUR LIBRARY NEEDS 


are carefully provided for by the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle Committee of your own Association. 


E. M. CARTER 


CotumBia, Mo. 


































“A Friend of the Family” 
MPSS 
ff py. - 


f 
Co 


















—EE—— 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Somewhere, near you, there is a sign like this. 
It is a friendly sign—one that promises Quality, 
always at a Saving—and back of that promise 
stands the honor of a great Company. 

The next time you see ghat sign drop in and 
look around. You will find it an honest, depend- 
able sign—a real “friend of the family.” 
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- 
Bose 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


MANUAL FoR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 




















COMPLETE YOUR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING BY ATTENDING ONE OF THE 


PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BOULDER, COLO. 
July 1 to August 2 June 17 to July 19 
The Most Successful Teachers and Supervisors of Handwriting 
have at one time or another in their careers attended one of these schools for expert training in every 
phase of penmanship teaching; for professional and social contact with the leaders in this field, and for 
genera] professional advancement. 

You will enjoy the work under an expert staff of teachers; you will enjoy the splendid school spirit, 
and you will find at the end of the five weeks’ course that your work has been made easier and better. 
Send Today for the 1929 Summer School Catalog 

Read in it what others have said about the training received at the Palmer Method Summer Schools. 
Read the complete description of the course and see how you will find new enthusiasm and new inspiration 


in your subject. 
THE A. N ALMER ee, NY, 
2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Bu Iding BS Geert Terminal Sales Building 
Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Ia. New ‘Yeh, Portland, Ore. 
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OMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE 
(:; for House Bill Number 70 rep- 

resented in its section on ap- 
portionment of State School Funds 
an attempt to perform the 
miracle of feeding the five 
thousand on five loaves and 
two fishes, a worthy aim 
but a very puerile method. 

This section proposed to take from 
a prospective fund of less than $4,- 
000,000 amounts for new aids and in- 
creased aids estimated at nearly a 
million and a half. It may be said 
that practically all of these new aids 
and increased aids were for worthy 
purposes. By the wording of the 
measyre all of this additional drain on 
the Fund would have been borne by 
the teacher-attendance quota and 
would have fallen on many schools 
wholly unable to stand the depletion of 
their funds. 

The measure was sponsored in the 
House by a group of leaders who were 
invineible. Those who do no thinking 
of their own were not inclined to look 
further than at the face of the meas- 
ure. It promised all schools as much 
or more than they are getting now, 
with the exception of Kansas City and 
St. Louis and these, it was argued, 
were able to stand a little loss. 

The facts were that all the money 
available would have been used before 
the State Superintendent under the 
provisions of the Bill got to the gen- 
eral apportionment, with the result 
that many of the schools would have 


MODERN 
MIRACLE 
MEN. 





received nothing at all from the State, 
or next to nothing. 

When will we, in Missouri, realize 
that our desire to feed properly the 
schools of the state cannot be met by 
the miracle method? The state fund 
is inadequate to the task of doing even 
what the House desired to do. A. 
larger State fund is the only method 
that will meet the needs of public edu- 
cation. 


| EGISLATION by impulse, even 





the highest, is a dangerous pro- 

cedure. As our civilization be- 

comes more complex, our interests 

more divergent, and 

agent hag our economic abilities 

more varied the danger 

of making laws on the basis of feelings 
and ‘‘hunches’’ becomes greater. 

Committee Substitute for House Bill 
70 which passed the House by a sub- 
stantial vote is an illustration of the 
danger of this method of legislation. 
Members of unquestioned character 
and of the highest purposes had writ- 
ten the Bill so as to improve the 
schools, as they thought when they 
passed it. Later reflection and con- 
sideration of facts convinced even the 
sponsors of the Bill, some of whom 
had worked upon it for several months, 
that it was a bad measure. 

These sponsors, however, had the 
grace and gumption to admit their 
error and appear before the Senate 
Committee on Education asking that 
Committee to modify, or reject the 
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work that they had spent months of 
work upon. 


If this experience has taught us the 
value of careful investigation of facts 
and conditions and the necessity of 
basing our legislative action on these, 
humiliating as the experience is, it 
may be a blessing. 


Certainly the remembrance of 
House Bill Seventy on which was 
spent so much money and labor should 
be an influence toward developing re- 
spect for accurate data and make us 
less likely to act wholly upon impulses 
and ‘‘hunches.’’ 


HE ONE RAY of hope that has 
emanated from the present Gen- 


eral Assembly is that offered by 
Governor Caulfield’s Commission Bill, 
which at this time has been 


A RAY passed by both Houses 
OF HOPE. As, . 

and signed by the Gover- 
nor. This measure authorizes the 


Chief Executive to appoint a commis- 
sion of seven people to investigate the 
needs of the schools, the financial re- 
sources of the State for meeting those 
needs and possible plans by which im- 
provement may be made. This com- 


mission is to report soon to the Gov- 
ernor who may call a special session 
of the General Assembly to consider 
recommendations as 


such he may 
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make on the facts and findings of the 
Committee. 

A committee composed of outstand- 
ing citizens free from political am- 
bitions and genuinely interested in the 
welfare of Missouri, such as we believe 
the Governor will appoint, will merit 
and, we think, have the confidence and 
respect of the Legislature and the pub- 
lic. A program based on the findings 
of such a group of men will meet ap- 
proval and eventuate in improvement. 








: MOTHERS | 
| | 
I) Mothers of the human race : 
| With the world you must keep i 


| pace!— | 
| Opening wide your mind and thought | 
To the good by others taught. i 
| Read and study, day by day, | 
How to mould the plastic clay. | 


| 
| 
With the world’s affairs progress— | 
| You can, thus, the children bless. | 
What the age for them prepares | 
| Through your efforts can be theirs. | 
| Make them strong and make them 
| great— | 
| In their hands they hold the fate | 
| Of a Nation’s weal—or woe: | 
Wake up, mothers!—wake, and grow! f 


—Elinore Jordan Rivinius. 








AM NOT ARGUING here for free anything-—least of all free speech. 
7 jon very much amused by the advocates cf free, speech. 





I have always 
In this harum-scarum 


worle of ours, brought up as we are, the cnly person who ought to be allowed free 
speech is the parrot, because the parrot’s words are not tied up with his bodily acts and 


do ncet stand as substitutes for his bodily acts. 


All true speech does stand substitutable 


for bodily acts, hence organized society has just as little right to allow free speech as 


it has to allow free action, which nobody advocates. 


When the agitator raises the roof 


because he hasn’t free speech, he does it because he knows that he will be restrained if 


he attempts free action. 
acting—to do something he 


He wants by his free speech to get someone else to do free 
himself is afraid to do. The behaviorist, on the other hand, 


would like to develop his world of people from birth on, so that their speech and their 
bodily behavior could equally well be 
of group standards.— 





exhibited freely everywhere without running afoul 


John B. Watson 
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What a Superintendent Has a Right to Expect of an 
Institution Training Teachers 


UPERINTENDENT E. C. Hartwell of 

Buffalo, N. Y., speaking on the above 

subject at the Cleveland meeting ex- 
pressed some ideas that are challenging 
in their directness, their clearness and 
their pertinency. In part, he said: 

‘A school day, like a school week and 
a school year, is considerably shorter than 
any other kind of day or week or year. 
A pupil is rightfully entitled to one min- 
ute per recitation as his individual por- 
tion of the teacher’s time and effort. 

‘“We have done well in America in the 
matter of compulsory school attendance, 
but not so well in assuring ourselves that, 
onee the child arrives in school, he shall 
receive the competent instruction presup- 
posed by the theory back of the state pro- 
gram of education. The State of New 
York spends four times as much per stud- 
ent to train horse doctors as it does to 
train teachers. In many states political 
considerations have demanded more nor- 
mal schools than the state ought to sup- 
port, with the result that none of them are 
supported adequately. Bureaucracy in 
the management of these institutions all 
too frequently has played its part in kill- 
ing initiative and destroying ambition on 
the part of the principals and faculties. 
Superintendents of schools, users of the 
product of our teacher-training institu- 
tions, have too often been contented with 
grumbling criticism and far less diligent 
than they should have been in providing 
the constructive help which the situation 
requires. 

‘“We know that the personality and 


_ character of a teacher are tremendously 


important factors in her success; that ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness and enthusiasm 
are indispensable to the best teaching, and 
that without vision the people perish. Let 
us advocate as the first item of our pro- 
gram the selection for normal school ad- 
ministrators and faculty only those whose 
record in the classroom or in the teacher- 
building field rates high as judged by 
these standards. We shall have to mod- 
ify our present idolatrous attitude toward 


advanced degrees and insist upon the se- 
lection of men and women for our teacher- 
training institutions primarily because of 
their demonstrated ability either to teach 
or to train teachers. 

‘*Every year students enter our normal 
schools who should never be permitted to 
enter, and every year many students are 
graduated who should never be permitted 
to teach. 

‘‘The time which students spend in the 
normal school shall be used in such a way 
that the graduates of these institutions 
may be guaranteed to possess adequate 
knowledge of the subjects which they are 
required to teach. 

‘‘There are state-supported teachers 
colleges supposed to train elementary 
teachers which no longer concern them- 
selves with such childish matters. 

‘‘Let us have a program which puts 
first things first, and proceed on the as- 
sumption that in providing a young man 
or woman who expects to teach grade chil- 
dren with a genuine enthusiasm for liter- 
ature, history, geography, and the other 
subjects in the elementary field, including 
musi¢c and art, we have laid a sound foun- 
dation for culture in that teacher. This 
enthusiasm can be kindled by instructors 
who have it themselves, if they are given 
the incentive and the time and the oppor- 
tunity to do it. Out of the enthusiasm 
thus generated ought to come adequate 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught 
and a desire to acquire still further knowl- 
edge in related fields. Given a sound 
character, and attractive personality, a 
genuine love of youth, and a sufficient 
amount of the right kind of practice teach- 
ing, and we are likely to have a superior 
teacher. Attention, therefore, to these 
fundamental prerequisites of superior 
teaching cannot well be over-emphasized. 

**Everywhere over the land there is a 
disposition to measure a teacher’s worth 
not on her classroom performance, her 
personality her love of children, or her 
actual record of accomplishment, but by 
how many college credits and advanced 
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degrees she has been able to accumulate. 
It is so much easier to get a degree than 
it is to be a good teacher. It is so much 
easier to base salaries on some definite 
thing like a diploma or a statement of 
credits from a university than it is to 
measure what the teacher has actually 
been able to do for her pupils. 

‘‘There are many cities in the United 
States in which teachers finding them- 
selves inadequately prepared skilfully to 
do the work before them in the elementary 
field, are spending their time and money 
in taking courses ,utterly unrelated to 
their present work, and doing it solely 
because as a profession we are permitting 
the worship of college credits to be sub- 
stituted for a recognition of successful 
teaching. Tradition seems in a fair way 
to become established that if a teacher 
desires an increase in salary she must ac- 
quire certain coliege credits or work out 
a thesis for an advanced degree. Maybe 
what the teacher needs is a course in how 
to teach silent reading. Maybe what she 
would like to take is a course in one of a 
dozen things not adequately cared for in 
her original training in the normal school; 
but unfortunately for her these courses 
do not possess that sacred thing known 
as ‘college credit’ and so this teacher 
spends her leisure and her money on a 
course in Elizabethan drama, or the ap- 
preciation of Keats, or Egyptology, or San- 
skrit, or anything that the college faculties 
feel like offering. 

‘‘It ought to be possible for a teacher 
to earn her college credits and to do her 
advanced work with courses that definite- 
ly improve her service to the children in 
her charge. As matters stand today, how- 
ever, a graduate degree in education is 
not of itself conclusive evidence that its 
possessor is a superior teacher. 

*““We shall get improved teaching in 
the elementary schools only as we agree 
on a defensible program of teacher train- 
ing. As superintendents, we have an in- 
escapable’ obligation to do our part in 
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formulating such a program, and to give 
all possible assistance to our normal 
schools and teachers colleges in their ef- 
forts to provide the improved training 
which the situation seems so urgently to 
require. 

‘‘Let us advocate the selection of men 
and women for our normal-school faecul- 
ties primarily because of their demon- 
strated ability either to teach or to train 
teachers. This policy will require much 
larger salaries, for it is far easier to find 
a man who has written a doctor’s thesis 
than it is to find a man with a high ree- 
ord of accomplishment in teacher training. 

‘*T propose the adoption of more effec- 
tive measures to prevent the certification 
for teaching of those people whose per- 
sonality, character and scholarship will al- 
ways make them liable in a schoolroom. 
I propose that the time which students 
spend in the normal school shall be used 
in such a way that the graduates of these 
institutions may be guaranteed to pos- 
sess adequate knowledge of the subjects 
which they are required to teach. 

‘*Probably there is no formula to be 
written for the successful administration 
of a teacher-training institution. Each 
one of them has its own problems, but 
I am quite certain that immense improve- 
ment would be effected if all of them 
would keep more intimately in touch with 
the problems to be faced by the students 
whom they graduate. Neither our nor- 
mal-school faculties, nor graduate schools 
of education, nor superintendents of 
schools constitute in their respective 
groups a sole repository of wisdom in this 
matter of teacher training. Normal schools 
cannot claim to be torchbearers on the 
educational march if they are ignorant of 
what is going on in the schools in the ter- 
ritory which they serve. Wise leader- 
ship in curriculum making, improved 
classroom procedure, school organization, 
tests and measurements, and extension 
work cannot be undertaken under any 
such handicap.’’ 
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THE DEMANDS OF DEMOCRACY ON 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
W. H. Martin 


Democratie-education demands: 


. That in all educational procedure the 


developing child, not the course of 
study, be the center. 

Heretofore and even now in many 
of our schools much of the work pro- 
ceeds from the point of view of sub- 
ject-matter with the aim of bringing 
the child up to the demands of the 
eourse of study. 

This is what democracy feels must 
be changed. 


That what the child grows to be is 
more important than what he grows 
to know, though what he grows to 
know should neither be despised nor 
neglected. 

Democracy, to be sure, is concerned 
in the nature and kind of knowledge 
the child gets; but it is vastly more 
concerned in the nature and kind of 
behavior that develops therefrom in 
the life of the child. 


That cooperation, not competition, is 
the key word; not how much we can 
beat the other fellow in life’s contest, 
but how much we can work with him 
in a joint effort to obtain a certain 
definite objective for the benefit of 
the whole. Group life and team work 
are fundamental in successful demo- 
eratic procedure, 


That discipline comes not by repres- 
sion, but by development, not by 
force from without, but by convic- 
tion from within. Democracy is not 
seeking blind, implicit obedience un- 
questioned, but that full and free re- 
sponse which can come only from 
conviction. 


That kind of activity which leads to 
further activity, which has purpose 
and aim that lead to definite ends. 
In this kind of activity waste, and 
haphazard and careless movement 
are eliminated. Growth and self di- 
rection are instituted and freedom in 
thinking results. 


6. That an opportunity be given for 
each one to make free and unbiased 
choice, no preconceived, made-to-or- 
der decision is to be forced upon the 
child. He is to come to his own con- 
clusions in his own way if he is to 
live fully and freely the democratic 
life. 

7. That there must be a responsible shar- 
ing in the aims and purposes of demo- 
eratie society. Those who are to par- 
ticipate in this democratic life must 
be made to feel keenly that they are 
a part of it, and that they must share 
in the high purposes for which it 
stands. 

8. That there be full and free interplay 
of the numerous and varied connec- 
tions, leading to the possible good 
life to the end that the seemingly con- 
flicting elements work in harmony 
for the democratic good. 

9. That there must be intelligent well- 
balanced and sane leadership to the 
end that the ship of state may be safe- 
ly piloted. 

Those who lead must serve not per- 
sonal ends, but must serve the good 
of the whole. Democratic society de- 
mands this kind of leadership. The 
school must help to produce it. 

School supervision must subscribe to 
this kind of platform and see to it that 
every plank in it be fully carried out. 

The modern superintendent is arriving 
and he is coming with a fine personal 
equipment. He knows how to meet and 
mingle with the people in the community 
he is to serve. He knows how to adjust 
himself to conditions as he finds them. 

Leadership is an outstanding factor in 
his personality. 

His academic and professional equip- 
ment are unquestioned. He knows just 
where to take hold of his work. He is an 
expert in getting at and sizing up his 
teaching force. He soon learns the interplay 
of the various forees at work in his 
schools. He realizes that democratic su- 
pervision demands of him, 





1. That all educational procedure be 
conducted on the cooperative plan. 

2. That supervision in its professional 
technique and also in its administra- 
tive phase must be constructive. 

3. That all subject matter of instruction 
must be built up from the view point 
of the full and free development of 
the child. 

4. That each child in his school must 
have an equal chance with every other 
child to participate in the shared ex- 
ercises of the school. 
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5. That all children have equal instrue- 
tional opportunity. 


6. That equal educational equipment be 
furnished all teachers doing a similar 
type of teaching. 


ay 


That a spirit of growth be instituted 
and maintained among his teachers, 
keeping alive the democratie pur- 
pose in education, to the end that we 
may have democratic citizens living 
in a democratic society. 





THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


A. O. Thomas 


Commissioner of Edueation, Augusta, Me. 


ANY AMERICAN edueators will 

make the journey to Geneva to at- 

tend the fourth World Conference 
on Education under the auspices of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. The Geneva meeting, July 25 to 
August 3, 1929, promises to be one of 
the most colorful and far-reaching meet- 
ings the Federation has held. The fact 
that much preliminary work has been ac- 
complished by previous meetings leaves 
the Geneva Conference ready to give its 
attention to ‘‘international understanding 
and goodwill through education’’ which 
is the theme of the meeting. The Her- 
man-Jordan committees will have definite 
lines of work which will be published in 
pamphlet form and distributed among 
those who are interested in the new view- 
point of education. 


Several features of the meeting will 
be especially interesting and valuable. 
There will be an exhibit of didactie ma- 
terials, including an Atlas of Civilization, 
and auto-didactiec material, general teach- 
ing material, children’s books typical of 
national life, materials on how to teach in- 
ternational understanding and goodwill, 
international school correspondence, and 


international competition of children’s 
drawings. Delegates to the Conference 
who wish to send material to be exhibited 
should apply to the Exposition Commit- 
tee, World Federation Secretariat, ,In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, Geneva. 

Tuesday, August 1, is set apart for ex- 
eursions and social functions. The local 
committee has arranged a tour of Lake 
Jeneva. Besides the festivals organized 
especially for the Conference by Jaques- 
Daleroze, the creator of ‘‘Eurythmies,’’ 
there will be a reception tendered the dele- 
gates by the State of Geneva. The an- 
nual celebration of the Swiss National 
Fete falls on this day and the members of 
the Conference will have an opportunity 
to see the city in gala attire and festive 
mood. Numerous informal parties, dances, 
ete., will be organized during the Confer- 
ence giving everyone a chance to choose 
the recreation he prefers. 

The deliberations of the Conference will 
be conducted in English, French, and Ger- 
man, with one session conducted in Es- 
peranto as an experiment. The chairman 
of each group will have an official inter- 
preter. The program will be printed in 
several languages. Badges will be dis- 
tributed to be worn by the delegates show- 
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ing their native tongue. Blue will rep- 
resent English; red, French; yellow, Ger- 
man; and green, Esperanto. Thus, ac- 
quaintance will be made easy and a com- 
mon bond established. 

A number of travel agencies have been 
approved by the Federation for taking 
eare of the delegates. Many of these tour- 
ist agencies will provide accommodations 
at Geneva as well as travel provisions. 
Thomas Cook and Son of New York will 
take care of the delegates of the National 
Edueation Association. Other approved 
companies are Walter H. Woods Com- 
pany, Boston; Temple Tours, Inc., Boston ; 
The International Travel Club, New York 
City; The Bureau of University Travel, 
Newton, Mass., and the Travel Bureau of 
the National Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales, Toronto. Persons regis- 
tering with these agencies will find bene- 
fit accruing directly to the Federation as 
well as good service to themselves. <Ac- 
commodations in Geneva will be exceed- 
ingly reasonable. All Geneva is mobilized 
to lodge the members of the Conference. 
By linking up the hotels, pensions, and 


private homes, it will be possible to take 
care of everyone to his satisfaction. Prices 
range from ten to twenty franes for room 
and three meals, a frane representing 
somewhat less than twenty cents. 

It is expected that most American edu- 
cators will attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Atlanta, 
June 28 to July 4, after which there will 
be time to get to New York and sail for 
Geneva. 

All indications point to a fine attend- 
ance from teachers all over the world. 
Several Asiatic countries, including China 
and Japan, are preparing to send dele- 
gations. India has already appointed a 
delegation of more than twenty education- 
al leaders. Probably every country of 
continental Europe will be represented. 
The British Isles, Canada, and the United 
States will send large delegations. The op- 
portunity of visiting the fine old city of 
Geneva, of hearing many of the most emi- 
nent educators of the world, and of form- 
ing friendships with teachers of other 
lands will bring an unforgettable enjoy- 
ment and benefit. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF THE P.-T. A. 


By Mrs. W. A. Masters, State President 


HE PAST YEAR the Missouri 

Branch of the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers has conducted 
numerous Three-Day Institutes, and One- 
Day Schools of Instruction, in Parent 
Teacher work, with a hope that we might 
create a better understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of our work. 

The National Congress believes that it 
is definitely the responsibility of State 
Branches to work for the improvement of 
the educational standards of their states. 
This to be accomplished through well de- 
fined programs that will inform the in- 
dividual members as to the needs. 

The welfare of all children is one of 
our objectives. Certainly, to make pos- 
sible equal educational opportunities, is 
a high type of child welfare work. 


We believe, also, that the financial sup- 
port of the school is a publie responsibil- 
ity. We find that a large part of the time 
and energy of our local units is expended 
in money raising projects for the purpose 
of furnishing equipment for schools. We 
do not, of course, discredit such activi- 
ties when necessary, providing that, at 
the same time a program of information 
regarding the financial conditions, and 
one that will have a tendency to correct 
these conditions, is promoted. The pro- 
motion of money raising activities can in- 
elude only a minor part of the population 
of any community, while the program 
which informs the members, when given 
the proper publicity, will create a desire 
in the hearts of all people to meet the 
needs. 
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Another of our chief objectives is to 
establish co-operation among parents; co- 
operation that will promote an under- 
standing of school standards so that the 
home will have an appreciation for the 
school standards, and adopt the same set 
of standards for home observance. If the 
individual member understands these, and 
if they fully understand the local and 
state needs of the school, they can then 
correctly, and enthusiastically, interpret 
these needs to others. 

We also ask our local associations to 
study legislative measures that touch di- 
rectly the lives of children, and to work 
for the passage of these measures. 

We very much desire to have the edu- 
eators of our State appreciate the pos- 
sibilities of a local unit that belongs to 
an organization of more than sixty thou- 
sand members in the State, and more than 
a million and a half in the Nation, work- 
ing for these principles in their own com- 
munity and in their state, and to have 
them encourage this type of program in 
their local associations. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
to present a program more along the en- 
tertainment lines, and we feel that the 
Parent-Teacher Association should chal- 
lenge the interests of all parents—thus, a 
program which is for entertainment, only, 
would not in any sense, be entertaining 
to all of its members. 

In a recent issue of the Child Welfare 
Magazine, our National Official publica- 
tion, the following was contributed by 
Marion Mason. The purpose of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association— 

Is not to raise children easier, but to 
raise them better; 

Is not to make money, but to make lives; 

Is not to criticize home, but to raise 
its standards; 

Not to ignore poor schools, but to se- 
cure good ones; 

Not to operate in schools, but to oper- 
ate with them; 

Not to find fault, but to find facts; 


Is not to make every child a prodigy, 
but to give him a chance. 

The Parent-Teacher Association offers 
a meeting ground where parents and 
teachers may develop a better under- 
standing of the needs of children; 

Study the conditions which are a men- 
ace to children; 

Learn to study and work for better con- 
ditions ; 

Pool their successes and failures in deal- 
ing with children; 

Make themselves fit for children to live 
with ; 

Stimulate a clear thinking public opin- 
ion about the responsibilities of adults to 
children. 

As President of the Missouri Branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, may I say—our Organization is 
vitally interested in the welfare of all 
children in our State. We feel we can 
be a power for bringing about better edu- 
cational conditions and we wish to pledge 
cur co-operation to the State Teachers 
Association in this work. We believe 
the only reason for present conditions is 
because the public. generally, does not 
know conditions. We can help material- 
ly in remedying these conditions by giv- 
ing the information to our members—but 
we must be sure that we know the facts 
before we can give the information. 

As County and City Superintendents, 
as City or Rural teachers, you can help 
by appreciating the possibilities of a pro- 
gram that will educate the public as to 
the needs, and helping our State and Na- 
tional Congress in the promotion of this 
type of program. 

It took only about four months to 
spread propaganda in the United States 
that changed us from a Nation that didn’t 
want to enter the World War, into a Na- 
tion that wanted to fight. 


Every parent and every teacher should 
be willing to spread the propaganda that 
will make the lovers of childhood in our 
State fight for the rights of our children. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 


See Page 308. 
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“SNIPE-HUNTING SNOOPERINTENDENTS” 


John O. Mathias 


‘‘We believe that a teacher should take 
no step toward a specific position until 
the place has been declared officially, legal- 
ly and conclusively vacant’’. 


Section X, Code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics adopted by the Missouri State 


Teachers Association. 


HIS SECTION has been in vogue in gogical Wood may result in the awaken- 


Missouri during the past six years, 

yet we have among us that rare and 
hitherto unclassified specimen of ‘‘back- 
wash’’ pedagog, ‘‘The Snipe-[unting 
Snooperintendent.”’ 

For the benefit of any who may not be 
familiar with the age-old ‘‘out-door’’ 
sport of snipe-hunting, let us give a brief 
explanation of the rules governing the 
game: 

A half-wit in the community is se- 
lected in conjunction with the darkest 
night possible. He is sent forth into the 
forest and instructed to make as much 
noise as possible in order to engage the 
attention of any slumbering snipe in 
the vicinity. After much loud shouting 
he is to place himself at some objective 
point, hold a lighted candle in front of 
an open bag and await patiently for the 
cherished snipe to enter therein. 

The rules governing the game of the 
‘*Snipe-hunting Snooperintendent’’ are 
very similar. The same mental acumen 
and lack of moral courage is required. 
During the long winter months this 
**snooperintendent’’ begins a careful map- 
ping out for his annual spring campaign. 
IIe takes down the little Directory of 
High Schools, so generously supplied by 
the State Department of Education and 
earefully catalogs the names and ad- 
dresses of secretaries of prospective 
‘*School Board Snipe’’ which he hopes to 
bag during the coming open season. He 
has not, as yet, been accorded the priv- 
ilege of the radio to broadcast his match- 
less worth so he relies upon copious vol- 
umes of letters so loud in self-praise that 
when broadcasted throughout the Peda- 


ing of some unsuspecting ‘‘School Board 
Snipe’’ to the fact that at last a success- 
ful schoolman has been found. He must 
bé a success because he admits it himself 
and school people have a record for un- 
questionable veracity. The fact that he 
will come at a reduced salary to that of 
the present incumbent is a marked in- 
ducement. It becomes the red light in 
the self-praise candle, and with distorted 
vision this well-meaning ‘‘School Board 
Snipe’’ rushes into the open gunny sack, 
signs a contract and is ‘‘hooked’’ for the 
coming year. 

Superintendents who hold the confi- 
dence of their Boards of Education are 
frequently ‘‘let in’’ on this ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors’’ in efforts to secure positions. The 
same psychological groove seems to cut 
through the mental make up of all these 
“‘snooperintendents.’’ There is a close 
similarity in their methods and even in the 
very wording of their letters. They usual- 
ly read as follows: 

Secretary, Board of Education, 

Kickemoutsoon School District. 

Dear Sir :—If you plan a change in the 
superintendeney of your schools for the 
coming vear, I wish to make formal ap- 
plication ete., and so on. 

The more desperate and less decent will 
state, ‘‘ having heard that there will 


be a vacancy in the superintendency— 
%? 











These implied suggestions may create a 
suspicion in the mind of Boards of Edu- 
cation that their present superintendent 
is dissatisfied. A dissatisfied schoolman 
is not wanted in any community and 
therefore these underhanded and unethi- 
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cal maneuvers of this detestable ‘‘snoop- 


erintendent’’ may result in an irreparable 
injury to some worthy school man. 

These letters are frequently printed 
epistles with stamped pictures of the of- 
fender and many copies of ‘‘To Whom 
It May Concern’’ attached. These recom- 
mendations usually cover a period of many 
years and consequently many of these 
devotees have passed to the Great Beyond 
and as yet there is no way to check them. 
A few are signed by Boards of Education 
who evidently used this method to clear 
their own ‘‘goat pastures.’’ There is al- 
ways expressed definitely or diplomati- 
cally implied that this ‘‘snooperintend- 
ent’’ has never been fully appreciated and 
he longs for larger fields for the unfold- 
ing of his unquestionable pedagogical po- 
tentialities. 

These ‘‘snoopers’’ frequently study the 
psychology of their intended community 
victim. We recall an application sent to 
a type of community which cherished its 
old families and historical relationships. 
This applicant traced an ancestry, on his 
mother’s side of the house, back to the 
White Apron Brigade of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion. He was not applying because of a 
money consideration but because his ar- 
tistic nature had always longed to bask 
in the glowing sunlight of historical back- 
ground. 

A few years ago a certain superintend- 
ent notified his Board of Education that 
he would not be an applicant for the 
coming year. This man had the confi- 
dence of this board and it relied upon his 
judgment, in a measure, in an effort to 
secure a suitable man for the place. Eigh- 
ty-three applications for this position were 
received and less than a dozen made an 
approach in an ethical manner. Fortun- 
ately for Missouri schoolmen, this was a 
few years ago. 

Another superintendent was called over 
the phone by a lady member of a neigh- 
boring school board with a request that 
he file an application. He inquired if the 
position had been declared vacant and 
was informed that the matter had never 
been discussed in board meeting but that 
a few members of the board felt that a 
change was desirable and if a few super- 
intendents would file for the place there 


would be a leverage afforded against the 
present incumbent. This lady was sur- 
prised when informed that the reputable 
schoolmen of Missouri lived up to a Code 
of Professional Ethics. It would be well 
for superintendents to furnish members 
of their boards with copies of our Code 
of Ethies. 

In the original game of snipe-hunting 
we have, as yet, the first half-wit who 
would ‘‘bite’’ a second time. Not so with 
the ‘‘Snipe-Hunting Snooperintendent.’’ 
Whatever else he may lack there is no 
shortage on perseverance. He enters the 
open season the middle of March and 
beats the Pedagogical Thicket until about 
the last of April. Then he opens up the 
sack and awaits patiently for prospective 
*‘skads’’ of ‘‘School Board Snipe’’ to be 
lured by his glowing candle of self-edifi- 
cation, intending when once bagged to 


select the fattest of the bunch. An emp-- 


ty bag at the close of the season is no de- 
terrent. He will sign up at home and 
await another year. At the opening of 
the next season he will return with equal 
zeal and with the slightest encouragement 
will ‘‘snoop’”’ into any community and 
make secret calls upon individual board 
members. 

Many superintendents over the state are 
familiar with the celebrated letters of the 
Sillyvain Brothers. They have a ‘‘come- 
back’’ which has become notorious. They 
should take their cue from the well-known 
Smith Bros. and have their pictures 
stamped as a trade mark. They are pio- 
neers in this field and should hold patent 
rights to impose their self-glorification 
upon any community with impunity. We 
predict that the Sillyvain Letters may 
some day be collected in toto and placed 
among the historical papers in the ar- 
chives of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. It has been proposed that a 
department of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation be recognized as ‘‘Superintend- 
ents Who Still Survive the Annual Appli- 
cations of the Sillyvain Brothers.’’ To be 
eligible to membership a superintendent 
must be able to present at least two let- 
ters sent on consecutive years from each 
of these famous brothers urging their 
Boards of Education to make a change in 
the superintendency of their schools. 
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TWO SIDE LIGHTS ON SCHOOL ART 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


In the May number of the National Edu- 
eation Association Journal, C. Valentine 
Kirby discusses Art in the rural com- 
munity. He begins by commenting on 
the impressions received from school ex- 
hibits which show the intimate relation- 
ship between art activities and various 
school studies and between the school and 
the community. Too often however such 
exhibits show that the city child has had 
greater advantages than the rural child. 

He says ‘‘The child in the rural school 
has precisely the same need as the town 
or city child for sense training and free 
creative expression. He has the same need 
for the development of taste and appre- 
ciation in appropriate and becoming dress 
and the consistent furnishing and dec- 
oration of the home. Among these chil- 
dren is found the same ratio with excep- 
tional gifts and promise. These should 
be guided and conserved for their pos- 
sible contribution to some branch of the 
arts. 

The little rural school is gladdened by 
the joyful illustrations or constructive 
handwork of the children. It is enriched 
and made a happier place through the 
children’s own color work and the color 
prints hung upon otherwise barren walls.’’ 

He deseribes one rural teacher who 
got results out of odds and ends of ma- 
terial and won over a skeptical school 
board while another wrote ‘‘The board 
of directors is as interested in art and 
its establishment in the schools as a South 
Sea Islander is in snow shoes. The sub- 
ject has never been taught in this district. 
One cannot expect the children to show 
any great zeal in something thaf their 
parents unanimously condemn as foolish- 
ness.”’ 

Mr. Kirby summarizes the comments of 
teachers in rural schools where art work 
has been introduced for the first time as 
follows: 


‘‘]. Appreciation of beauty—It has 
developed a desire both within and with- 
out the school for the finer and more 
beautiful things of life. 


**2. Appreciation of nature-—Children 
have learned to see nature with new eyes 
and developed a love for flowers and birds. 

“*3. Appreciation of the fine arts— 
Children have had their first opportunity 
to know some of the masterpieces of great 
artists. 

‘*4. General effect on pupil and school 
—Children have shown a new interest in 
school. Easier to discipline. Has taken 
the ‘drab’ out of school life. Has broken 
the monotony in usual school program. 
Home life often dull and uninteresting— 
school life has been brightened by color 
and handwork. 

**5. Develops civie pride—The inter- 
est in art has led to a desire to improve 
conditions in home and community. 

‘*6. Correlation with other school 
studies—The drawing clarifies ideas and 
leads to better understanding of problems. 
Provides valuable activity and employ- 
ment much needed in rural schools. Has 
brought neatness and beauty in written 
lessons. 

‘*7, Home decoration—Should fit chil- 
dren for making more comfortable and 
beautiful homes in later years. 

‘*8. Special abilities—Talent is being 
discovered that would otherwise lie dor- 
mant.’’ 

William O. Stevens speaking before the 
Progressive Education Association on 
‘*Arts & Crafts in the Cranbrook School”’ 
said, ‘‘I suppose one of the outstanding 
points about our work in arts and crafts, 
as compared with what you find in most 
private secondary schools is that we re- 
quire so much work, so much time in that 
department. The opinion had been in 
the back of my head for a long time, that 
one of the outstanding defenses of Amer- 
ican education was in relation to the ap- 
preciation of artistic values. We spend 
an enormous amount of money upon edu- 
cation, compared to other peoples, and 
our country is the ugliest in the world. 
We eall our college graduates, ‘Bache- 
lors of Art,’ and the arts are the last 
thing they know or care anything about. 
I suppose we should emphasize the word 











‘Bachelor’ on the ground that they are 
not wedded to any of them. 

‘*Mortunately, also, for my idea, Mr. 
Booth is himself a patron of the arts. He 
loves the handicrafts, and he has given 
us in the plant of Cranbrook School such 
a beautiful set of buildings, that attract 
so many visitors that I sometimes wonder 
whether I am the headmaster of a school, 
or the unpaid guide for an architectural 
exhibit. At least he has created for us a 
very beautiful setting, so that both those 
reasons, you might say, lie behind our 
courses in arts and crafts. 


‘*Now, in some schools with which I am 
familiar, the arts and crafts were rather 
relegated to the lower grades, associated 
in a boy’s mind always with eutting paper 
dolls, located in the basement or some cor- 
ner of the attic. Mr. Booth gave us a 
beautiful wing to the academic building 
for the arts and crafts, although he was 
eareful not to indicate any detail of what 
he desired in the curriculum. This build- 
ing, surrounded by light and air, consists 
of two large studios on the upper floor, 
and two shops on the lower, one for metal 
and one for wood work. 


‘‘The course that we give means six re- 
quired periods a week for the first two 
forms, and four for the third form, and 
at present two for the fourth form. That 
is all the classes we have at present. 
What we mean by giving so much to arts 
and erafts is that we believe, without 
regard to tradition, that something that 
leads to the appreciation of artistic values 
is of as much importance to the second- 
ary school curriculum as algebra or gen- 
eral science or anything else, and we are 
trying to see if we cannot prove it. 


‘‘The work done in these rooms is a 
blend of all that we have. In the studios 
we have the free-hand drawing, the model- 
ing, the linoleum block cutting and so 
forth, also an introduction to instrumental 
drawing; in the lower room we have the 
carpenter’s bench, chest, and the ornamen- 
tal metal work. The instrumental drawing 
is a sort of liasion between the studio 
and the shop. In the studio the design is 
made which is transferred to a working 
drawing, and then sent below and there 
the boy incorporates it in wood or metal. 
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**I cannot go into detail, but an impor- 
tant point that I want to emphasize is the 
value of that whole outlet to us in our 
extra curricular activities. Our plays have 
to have their sets and scenery and props 


designed and built. Our dances need a 
special scheme of design and decoration. 
All that the boys work out. Our school 
paper requires every two weeks a new 
cover which is cut out of a linoleum block 
and printed by hand. We do all our 
publishing right in the shop. 

‘‘The thing that has pleased me, too, in 
regard to the whole department is that 
the boys take so much interest in their 
work—not only in the shop where you 
would expect it but also in the studio— 
that you find them flocking in there weck- 
ends, free periods, working busily away 
at something they have started in class 
or on something they are doing outside. 
They attend to themselves; they need no 
supervision ; they do it because they love 
it. 

‘*In all this work we do not pretend to 
be prevoeational, we do not pretend to 
be mechanical. The peculiar slant of our 
work is toward artistic appreciation. We 
do not thread bolts, we do not make files, 
we emphasize beauty of design, beauty 
of proportion, and fheir value in the 
world, and where it comes to the shop, 
thoroughgoing accuracy, exactness of 
work. We do not let our boys make oil 
paintings before they learn to draw, we 
leave that to the modernistie school of 
which you have seen some examples. The 
boys do what they can do and we tell 
them to do it well. 

‘‘Then, the success of any of this sort 
of thing is due to the teacher, and I want 
to pay especial tribute to the man whom 
I have there in charge; to him is due very 
largely the success of this entire experi- 
ment, which proved to be a little difficult 
at the beginning, because the boys come 
to us from an atmosphere of gear shifts 
and gasoline exclusively. Our work, I 
think, has been successful, we are proud 
of it, we love it.”’ 

As we read the reports of these two 
different situations which have so much 
in common we think of the time when we 
shall be wiser grown; when we shall learn 
how to tap the wellsprings of energy and 
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ambition thru activities which are imme- 
diately interesting and inspiring ; when we 
shall so set the stage for the child’s drama 
of life that the finer influences shall ap- 
pear in the most attractive light and their 
true values stand out. 


When that day comes art and handcraft 
will not be taught chiefly in dingy base- 
ments and crowded attics. nor as an elec- 
tive to be permitted only after every other 
possible requirement is satisfied. 


WORLD CONFERENCE TO MEET AT GENEVA 


CONFERENCE of the World Fed- 

eration of Education Associations 

will be held at Geneva from July 25 
—August 4 next. More than five thou- 
sand participants are expected and the 
majority of the same will be from the 
United States. 

In a folder pertaining to this forthecom- 
ing event the International Bureau of Edu- 
eation, 44. Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, 
gives the following facts regarding this 
organization : 

The World Federation of Education As- 
sociations is an educational organization 
of world-wide scope. It is spiritual but 
non-sectarian, civic but non-political. It 
joins the educational forces of the world 
through the leaders of all countries. It 
seeks not to standardize education in the 
63 sovereign countries, but to find those 
elemeyts of education which are universal 
and apply them to the good of all nations. 
It is a great cooperative movement for 
good, believing that as the children are 
taught, so the future will be. 

At the close of the Great War, there 
Was a universal desire to find some com- 
mon ground upon which the nations could 
get together. The opinion was universal 
that some method must be found to drive 
out hate from the hearts of men and su)- 
stitute the spirit of friendliness, good- 
will and justice. The nations could not 
come together on political, economic or 
religious grounds. Where, then, could 
they meet? 

The National Education Association of 
the United States believed that education 
was the one great constructive force which 
should be utilized to advance the status 
of civilization. This organization instruct- 
ed its Committee on Foreign Relations to 
prepare a program for a world confer- 
ence on education. This met with enthu- 


siastic support from many countries, and 
the Conference was held in July 1923, in 
San Francisco. It was attended by about 


600 delegates from 60 countries. Many 
nations sent delegates directly at national 
expense, and tremendous interest was 
manifested. It was decided that biennial 
conferences should be held; the first met 
in Edinburgh in 1925, the second at To- 
ronto in 1927, and the third will now take 
place in Geneva, as stated before. 

The Program of the 1929 Conference is 
planned on a truly international seale, and 
educators of all countries will find it of 
great interest. Naturally the work of 
such a large conference will be divided 
into sections. Beside the section meetings 
for reports and discussion on different 
branches of education, there will be sev- 
eral plenary sessions in which speakers 
of world-wide renown will be invited to 
address the Conference on matters of in- 
ternational interest. 

In addition, there will be practical ex- 
hibitions to illustrate the work of most 
of these Sections. Evenings will be given 
over to meetings with messages from dif- 
ferent countries, the cinema and visual 
education, the Swiss National Fete and 
possibly a festival organized by M. Jaques- 
Daleroze. Visits to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labor Office will be planned, and the 
close cooperation of these two bodies in 
the general program will be of great 
value to all members of the Conference. 

Registrations for those wishing to at- 
tend the Conference must be in at the 
International Bureau of Education before 
June Ist. A committee on Billeting will 
cooperate with the hotels, pensions, pri- 
vate families and the City of Geneva to 
see that every one is housed in the most 
comfortable manner possible. Dormi- 
tories will be set up to take care of those 
who wish to attend with the least expense. 

A detailed program and full informa- 
tion may be had by applying directly to 
the International Bureau of Education, 44. 
Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, Switzerland. 





RURAL SCHOOL SECTION 

The material in the rural section for 
this month has been furnished through 
the courtesy of Miss Irene O’Brien, Rural 
School Supervisor, and county superin- 
tendents in Northwest Missouri. 

A Demonstration School as a Supervisory 
Project - 

Fifty-two per cent of the rural schools 
of Holt County are First Class Schools as 
a result of the untiring efforts of County 
Superintendent Mrs. Mary Guilliams dur- 
ing the past six years. To obtain good 
buildings and equipment as a necessary 
background for good schools was Mrs. 
Guilliams’ first objective. Having at- 
tained satisfactory standing in this regard 
she set her efforts toward improving the 
teaching in these schools. To this end she 
has established a demonstration school 
so the teachers may see, as well as hear 
about, better teaching. The plan has 
proved a helpful means of supervision. 

Lincoln, a one room school, was chosen 
for demonstration purposes because of its 
aceessibility. It is on State Highway No. 
1, five miles north of Oregon. It has one 
of the best buildings in the county, and is 
exceptionally well equipped. The teacher 
one of the most important factors in such 
a school is Miss Opal Schnitker. She 
had taught in the school for two years 
and had shown herself progressive and 
capable of cooperation with all who were 
to be interested in this demonstration 
project. 

Miss Irene O’Brien, district supervisor 
from the State Department of Education, 
has visited the school once each month to 
assist the county superintendent in di- 
recting the work of the school and to ad- 
vise with the teachers {who visited the 
school. 

School has been held on Saturday in- 





stead of Monday so that on any Saturday 
other rural teachers might visit the school. 

The proposed plans and suggestive pro- 
gram of the State Department concern- 
ing the teaching of reading have been ear- 
ried out in this school. An outstanding 
feature of the reading program has been 
the conducting of all reading classes at 
the same time. Every pupil is engaged 
in reading from the opening exercises up 
to the writing period just before recess. 
To quote Mrs. Guilliams, ‘‘ Miss Schnitker 
made no attempt to stage any spectacular 
demonstration for the teachers when Sat- 
urday came, but went right on with the 
regular work following very closely and 
earefully the daily program as given in 
the State Courses of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools and proving that this pro- 
gram is practicable and workable. I am 
sure the eyes of a number of the teachers 
were opened to some of the possibilities 
of this program, specially to the oppor- 
tunities the ‘‘Friday’’ (day set apart for 
emphasizing remedial teaching) program 
presents to the thoughtful and earnest 
teacher.’’ 

The Stanford achievement tests were given 
to the pupils on September 15, and again early 
in January. Even in that short time gratifying 
results were shown. 

Following are some of the helps teachers 
have reported they have obtained from visit- 
ing the school: 

1. Time saving value of strictly observing the 
daily program outlined in the State Courses 
of Study. ‘ 

The advantages of conducting more than 
one class at the same time. 

Plans for the teaching of silent reading. 
How to make a reading progress chart. 
Plans for teaching arithmetic. _ 

The use of poems in teaching silent read- 
ing. 

The correct use of seat work. 

Library classification according to Dewey 
Decimal System. 

Ideas for teaching language. 
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An effective manner for conducting 
a handwashing drill. 
The management, preparation and 
serving of hot lunch. 


In spite of inclement weather and bad 
roads nearly all the teachers of Holt Coun- 
ty have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting this school several times. 
Teachers and county superintendents from 
other counties have also visited the school 
during the year. 


GRADE SCHOOL CONTESTS ARE A 
FEATURE OF RURAL EDUCATION 


IN NORTHWEST MISSOURI. 
Harrison County 


County Superintendent, Alva Allen of 
Harrison in 


eollaboration with Dick 


Wright, teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the Gilman City high school, has con- 
ducted a rural school improvement con- 
test during the year which has met with 
remarkable success. 


The rules for the contest and the points 


allowed are as follows: 


1. This contest shall be open to all rural 
schools in the county. 

2. A record of all points made should be 
kept by the teacher and recorded on 
a bulletin board in the school where 
all students may see their standing 
at all times. 

3. Small prizes should be offered in the 
local school to increase interest. Prizes 
for schools making the greatest num- 
ber of points will be offered in the 
county. 

4. Points and how they are made: 

THE SCHOOL 

Gi ee er EE ‘scncececseceacss 20 points 

2. Each bulletin secured ........ 5 points 

3. Set of reference books ........ 200 points 

4. New dictionary (small) ...... 30 points 

5. New dictionary (large) ...... 100 points 

Wee SEE cccccccccosce 50 points 

7. Handwashing facilities other 
SE ED a worse 0 we6e cdiale déa 50 points 

i: PD -itetcaddémane saeGhanemetl 100 points 

RUIN, 05s 5s .cebenuidics Seheheniieaiith alte a 25 points 

Sy ME “2 J ded bie tade t450 c0nbaes 15 points 
11. Reading charts or other usable 

SEE hidia we coh ht Cecnented eoese 25 points 
12. New desks eRch ..cccccccecs 10 points 
FRE AIR 5 points 
14. Approved heating and ventilat- 

ING SYSteM .......cccccecccce 500 points 
15. Talking machine ............ 100 points 
ites I ate no a tate « cule aintn bile 20 points 
eee 100 points 
18. Teachers chair ................ 25 points 
19. Correction of lighting ........ 300 points 
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Keeping floor oiled ............ 50 points 
Building coal shed ............ 100 points 
Each sanitary toilet built on 
school ground .............. 100 points 


Redecorating interior of school 

building approved colors ...... 200 points 
Painting outside of buildings 250 points 
Placing desks properly ...... 100 points 
New slate or composition black- 

DOE Ries ck AUR e es JE sa. JeuS 100 points 
For having neat name plate on 

Ce... PN Bid aNeee Win cUetds 10 points 
PUPIL ACTIVITIES AT SCHOOL 
Each pupil that receives badge 

for accomplishment in penman- 
ea See rr ee 10 points 


. Each dollar spent on playground 


GURUS in é dis bin 46 cdbsecbie 5 points 
For organizing Junior Red Cross 25 points 


For each dollar’s worth of 
Christmas seals sold ........ 5 points 
Health projects carried out .. 50 points 
Hand washing drill daily ...... 100 points 
Each original health or agricul- 
GueO BENET édcibedvccedicddss 5 points 
Each club organized (sewing, 
wie, GREE, G68.) oc ccviccicoeses 50 points 
For each ornamental tree plant- 
ed on school ground .......... 15 points 
For each ornamental shrub 
planted on school ground .... 10 points 
. For each flower bed maintained 
| fee eres 20 points 
For maintaining sodded lawn in 
front of school building ...... 50 points 
Keeping all reference books in 
GEE ciccedawees thas wbesaness 50 points 
. Each garment or dish towel, etc., ; 
made ter les. kd isso Fes 15 points 
Each home convenience made by 
DOE © od 0 ckeedsdn <oeewne doves 15 points 
For representing school in any s 
a ee ee es Pe ee 10 points 
For winning for school in any : 
ope ak vis cb Seee's 0 VSNE Ts Cs 20 points 
For each quarterly grade of S : 
OP GONE. Gis shecdabicveceds 10 points 
For perfect attendance each . 
6 fe siiidb's HEN OSES SEV G 8 10 points 
Making a collection of corn N 
BEOGMCUS 6 oicssocsdosscecccces 25 points 
. Making a collection of wheat ; 
BEOGMCES ccccccsccccosccccves 25 points 
Making a collection of wood, 
giving names (50 or more vari- ; 
OS: Oe Ore Torerr te eel 25 points 
. Each pupil that receives state ‘ 
reading circle certificate ..... 25 points 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES AT HOME 


. Each tooth brush owned and 


used daily 10 points 


ee) 


. Each new book for home library 10 points 
. Each new bulletin for home li- 


+ MTT EET 5 points 
For having a cow’s milk tested . 
(ee... .., cemesinenenae newest? 5 points 
. For having a sample of soil : 
aap le yew fli RE I 5 points 
For each ear of corn tested in : 
germinator ......s+eeeeeeeees % point 








7. For each prize won at county 
fair on junior club work or 


other club projects .......... 50 points 
8. For exhibiting project at county 
SP vnvgnedbes0esesds absewees 20 points 


9. For each load of manure ap- 

plied to the farm by pupil .... 15 points 
10. For each ornamental or nut tree 

DENG GR SG ci nasinds c6-0s vce 10 points 
il. For each hour devoted to farm 

chores, night and morning .... 1 point 


12. For each ornamental shrub 

planted at home ............ 5 points 
13. For each dollar savings put in 

Nia aed tabi ees ram a ae's 5 points 
14, For attending Sunday School 

NR is aii chaise See Re 2 points 
15. For each head of purebred stock 

owned by pupil ............. 20 points 


16. For each dollar’s worth of grain 
or produce owned, produced and 
Ce OU ddtna <édwecweece 5 points 
17. Each book read at home not 
connected with school work .. 10 points 
TEACHER ACTIVITIES 
1. Attending summer school ....100 points 
2. 10 points for each hour’s credit 
made by extension of _ short 
courses or correspondence .... 10 points 
So Meee Bee Ba Bi) cc cdsees 200 points 
4. Each professional book read .. 25 points 
5. Each community meeting held 
oe re 50 points 
6. Cataloguing the library (Dewey 
decimal system) ............ 50 points 
PARENT AND SCHOOL BOARD 
ACTIVITIES. 
1. Each one attending the directors 
meeting called by county super- 
ey eC ere Teer 20 points 


2. For each parent present at a 

community meeting .......... 2 points 
3. Each piece of usable furniture 

or equipment given to school .. 10 points 
4. Visiting school during school 

a _k SR eee 5 points 
5. Visiting school during school 

Sr GN deus o Jed beat 2% points 
6. Each one attending rural school 

day held in spring ........... 2 points 


Gentry County. 

The grade school contests in Gentry 
County where Miss Reta Mitchell is coun- 
ty superintendent have emphasized econ- 
tests in art appreciation and public speak- 
ing. Other contests are spelling, arith- 
metic, posters and penmanship. 

In this county a suitable picture is pre- 
sented to each school having an aver- 
age yearly attendance of 95%. 


Mercer County 
County Superintendent, Mrs. Allie Wil- 
son, thirty-two teachers and the pupils of 
as many schools combined their efforts to 
make a recent Annual School Fair the 
most successful one in five years. 
A crowd estimated at 1,000 people 
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viewed the exhibits prepared by pupils 

and representing their school work of the 

year. 

Buchanan County is Interested in Junior 
Red Cross 

Buchanan County is making some splen- 
did progress along educational lines, es- 
pecially in Junior Red Cross work, Spell- 
ing Contests, and Oratorical Contests. 

In Buchanan County twenty-two schools 
are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross com- 
posing thirty-three organizations, and in- 
eluding nine hundred children. It is the 
plan of E. L. Birkhead, County Superin- 
tendent, to send out each month a Junior 
Red Cross Project correlating with the 
State Courses of Study in Nature Study 
and Health. This work is proving very 
interesting to the children and patrons. 

The spelling contest is arranged in five 
divisions. Beautiful cups, medals, and 
books are given to first, second and third 
winners of each division. This contest 
is very popular with both pupils and 
teachers. 

The Oratorical Contest is being tried 
out this year for the first time. A repre- 
sentative is selected in each high school 
to represent the school. These represent- 
atives meet in some place in the county 
and compete for first, sezoud, and third 
honors. 

These contests are all sponsored by the 
business men of St. Joseph and the Bu- 
echanan County Teachers’ Association. 

DeKalb County Teachers’ Association. 

A Spelling Contest, Educational Meet- 
ings, the spring Literary and Track Meet. 
and various other events are functions of 
DeKalb County Teachers’ Association. 
This Association is composed of high 
school teachers, as well as both town 
grade and rural teachers. For two years 
the president has been a grade teacher. 
Jhe rural teachers are enrolled 100 per 
eent. Eighty-five per cent of the town 
teachers are enrolled and it is expected 
that every teacher will enroll before the 
year closes, making the total enrollment 
of 100 per cent. 

This year the Literary and Track Meet 
has been made a two day affair. The first 
day will be Literary Day. The Meet has 
been divided into three distinct divisions: 
High School, Town Grade, and Rural. The 
Town Grade and Rural have been sub- 
divided into boys and girls divisions. 
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Each of these has been divided into Classes 
A, B, and C. Entries may be made in 
oration, declamation, music and voice. Ex- 
hibits in art, sewing, essays, and note- 
books are entered. The Track Meet oc- 
curs the second day and is organized sim- 
ilarly to the Literary Meet. Track events 
are run in groups even as low as Class C. 
The same rules are used as govern the 
Northwest District Meet. Rural Grad- 
uation is held in the evening following 
the Track Meet. This year, Bert Cooper 
of the Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College will deliver the address to the 
graduating class. 

At the regular meeting of the Associa- 


tion such educational questions as teach- 
ing methods, school legislation, ete. are 
discussed, and acted upon. Through its 
organization the Association took steps to 
enlighten the people concerning proposed 
School Legislation. Their interest led 
them to plan to defray the expenses of 
two delegates to Jefferson City in an ef- 
fort to secure the passage of the measures. 

Through an association of this nature 
the teachers come in closer contact with 
each other. Out of the many schools is 
being built a county organization as a 
single school unit. 

John W. Edie, Maysville is County 
Superintendent of DeKalb County. 





JEALOUSY AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Garry Cleveland Myers 
Ilead, Division Parent Education Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve 
University 


have toward another person who gets 
the approval or attention which we 
coveted or felt that we deserved. 
Jealousy is a universal trait. Adults 
suffer on account of it. So do children. 
Suppose you speak enthusiastically about 
the achievement and success of a clergy- 
man to another clergyman who considers 
himself to be in the same class, praise a 
missionary in the presence of another mis- 
sionary, applaud a teacher in the presence 
of her colleague. Then observe the dif- 
ficulty with which that other clergyman, 
that other missionary, that other teacher, 
joins in the applause. While each mani- 
fests a desperate effort to be a good sport, 
the suffering from jealousy betrays itself 
in the sufferer’s face in such a subtle 
way that one cannot easily describe it. 
If the sufferer were to attempt to relate 
his feelings he also would have difficulty 
to do so. Nevertheless he could tell you 
that he has very definite feelings which 
affect his conduct and his happiness. Few, 
however, would be willing to confess such 
feelings, even though they have them. It 
should be added that, by effort anyone 
ean reduce the intensity of such feelings 
as he trains himself to turn his attention 


J ave toma is the feeling which we 


away from himself upon the achievements 
of his fellows and as he drills himself in 
expressing honest praise of their suecess- 
es. 


How some teachers, sitting in a teachers’ 
meeting, suffer when they hear a col- 
league praised! A wise principal and su- 
perintendent is moderate, even with 
worthy praise, of individual teachers in 
the presence of their colleagues. A wise 
teacher is likewise moderate with praise 
of any particular pupil in the presence 
of his classmates. 


It is difficult not to express appreciation 
of those pupils whose personality, be- 
havior, and achievements are outstanding. 
It is the natural thing for teachers to as- 
sign responsibilities over and over again 
to certain children who have proved de- 
pendable. The child so called upon is 
much pleased and his parents are elated. 
But in almost every instance a child be- 
comes unpopular with his fellows. As a 


rule, the more attention a child gets from 
the teacher, regardless of his deserving, 
the less his comrades eare for him. Jeal- 
ousy is, of course, a major cause of this 
attitude by children toward the ‘‘favor- 
ed’’ pupil. 
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The teacher who constantly calls upon 
one or two children of her room to do 
things for her does so because she knows 
that what she sets the child to do will 
be done well. She is interested first in 
her own program. She loses sight of the 
child, his education, and the education 
of his classmates. She should be con- 
cerned primarily in developing responsi- 
bility in as many children as possible. She 
should distribute her assignments of extra 
duties and requests for them. She should 
select such activities that can be well per- 
formed by the child to whom they are as- 
signed. 


Dangers from jealousies demand that 
the teacher always keep in mind the wide 
individual differences among her children. 
For the pupil’s happiness, for his moral 
guidance, as well as for his learning at- 
titude, the teacher needs to strive to set 
the learner at what he ean do well and to 
give him the kind of thing which will 
stimulate him to work up toward his 
limit of ability. An ideal program would 
let every child have as much opportunity 
to earn and win approval as every other 
child and where, therefore, praise would 
be distributed among the children of a 
class. 


A curious bit of conduct by teachers 
reveals itself when children whom a 
teacher had last term, visit her at the be- 
ginning of this term. They, of course, ex- 
press their old affections for her and she 
enjoys it. She does the human thing. 
She encourages them to come back and 
she welcomes their report of how they 
miss her. They will tell her how they 
wish they had her this year as their 
teacher instead of Miss B. These ehil- 
dren even may criticize the new teacher 
before the old one who, by her happy 
silence, approves. Unawares the teacher 
lets her vanity misguide her. Instead, 
she ought to do her utmost to cultivate 
in those children an affection for their 
new teacher. She should pick out and 
play up her good traits; and when a pupil 
ventures to complain about the new 
teacher, the former teacher ought to 
prove to the child that she will not listen 
to such talk. She, furthermore, will di- 
rect the child to qualities of the new 
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teacher which are sure to make the child 
succeed. 

It is not human for a teacher in the 
presence of her children to praise her 
colleague but for her to do so, is big 
and wonderful and sportsmanlike. The 
teacher who learns to speak courteously 
and kindly and even enthusiastically be- 
fore her children, about another teacher 
in her building, is setting before her 
pupils an example full of power for good. 
In the upper grades where each child has 
several teachers, the human thing for 
each teacher is to assume, even to say be- 
fore children, that every other subject 
than the one she teaches is of relatively 
small importance. But teachers who rise 
above their human frailities, set them- 
selves to make their children feel that 
every subject which they study is worth 
while and that all other teachers have 
personalities and teaching qualities to be 
admired. @) 

For a teacher to overcome her own 
jealousies and to avoid stimulating jeal- 
ousies in her pupils is to make herself 
more comfortable. As any one well 
knows, the sufferings from jealousies are 
very intense. This suffering usually goes 
on without the sufferer’s awareness of 
the cause. Feelings of jealousies are de- 
pressing; they make one introspective, 
over-sensitive, and exceedingly _ self- 
conscious. Personality fears grow out of 
jealousies. One cannot be very likeable 
while entertaining feelings of this sort. 
Disecourtedies and unsportsmanlike con- 
duct are likely to obtain. ‘‘The dirty 
digs’’ among adults practically all grow 
out of jealous feelings. These feelings 
stir up all sorts of meanness in us and 
make us destructive of another’s person- 
ality and success. 

A teacher who in the presence of her 
children lets herself suffer on account of 
jealousies is likely to betray her baser 
self in what she says and does. If her 
children care for her they are almost sure 
to imitate her. For our own character, 
personality, and happiness and for the 
character, personality, and happiness of 
our children let us build up habits of ex- 
pressing genuine applause of the achieve- 
ments of our fellows. Let us discipline 
ourselves in sportsmanship. 
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PEACE VALLEY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
HAS NOVEL JOURNALISM PROJECT 














Supt. E. J. Shelton 


CHOOL ACTIVITY programs were 

being discussed in a meeting of the 

teachers of the Peace Valley Consoli- 
dated High School in Howell county. The 
young woman who was entering upon her 
duties as English teacher in this school 
suggested that a school paper would be a 
good thing. The superintendent also a 
young man, but with a year or two of 
experience in the Peace Valley school 
spoke encouragingly. 

The result of this conversation between 
E. J. Shelton, superintendent, and Mrs. 
Donna Maize Tucker, English teacher is 
a unique and successful publication known 
by the romantic name ‘‘The Half Moon.”’ 

This publication has several unusual 

















Mrs. Donna Maize Tucker 








features among which are: 


First, it is more than a school paper 
for it serves the whole community as the 
only local medium for news, advertising 
and general journalistic service. 

Second, it is written, edited and me- 
chanically produced by the pupils of the 
high school, and all this without the usual 
expensive equipment which for all but 
the wealthier centers makes such an en- 
terprise impossible. 

The printing is done on a rotary letter- 
graph which was purchased on credit at 
the time of the establishment of the paper. 
This ‘‘press’’ is in fact an inexpensive 
mimeograph. The typing is done on a 
wax stencil and on machines donated by 
Superintendent Shelton and Principal E. 
EK. Street. Pupils having an aptitude for 
drawing furnish the pictures illustrating 
articles and advertisements. They are 


drawn on the stencil with a steel stylus. 
The holiday edition came out in three 
colors. 

Financially the paper has been a suc- 
eess, having paid for its equipment and 
netted a considerable sum to the school. 


Revenue has come through subscriptions 
and advertising. 


Job work has not been overlooked. The 
‘‘press’’ has served the community by 
printing handbills, announcements, pro- 
grams and even farm sale bills. 


The last edition of the school year is 
now in the process of being made. It will 
embody features of a class annual in addi- 
tion to the regular journalistic items. 


Mrs. Maize on whom has fallen the larg- 
er share of the responsibility of develop- 
ing and maintaining this adventure in 
amatuer journalism is a graduate of the 
Teachers College at Kirksville and has 
studied at Missouri University. When a 
senior in the school at Bethany she had 
experience as editor-in-chief of the high 
school paper. She is enthusiastic in her 
belief that school publications in which 
the maximum number of students par- 
ticipate are of the highest educative value. 
She says, ‘‘For English motivation they 
have no equal.’’ 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SPELLING 


By C. A. PHILLIPs. 


N THE JANUARY issue of The School 
and Community we presented a general 
discussion on the Teaching of Spelling. 

It is our purpose here to describe at length, 
the more important features in problems 
relating directly to methods of teaching 
spelling. It may not be out of place to 
raise the question as to exactly what are 
the objectives to be realized in the teaching 
of this subject. 

Major Objectives in Teaching Spelling. 

The major objectives in the teaching of 
spelling are as follows :* 

1. To develop in pupils the ability to 
spell correctly words most commonly need- 
ed for written expression. 

2. To automatize the spelling of those 
words most commonly used in every day 
life. 

3. To develop the meanings and uses of 
words to be spelled. 

a. By meanings and uses on the basis 
of the child’s experiences. 

b. By meanings and uses on the basis 
of the dictionary. 

4. To develop the habit of correct pro- 
nunciation. 

5. To develop a spelling conscience. 

a. By maintaining a high ideal for 
correct spelling. 

b. By experiencing annoyance at in- 
correctness. 

e. By experiencing satisfaction at 
correctness. 

6. To develop a technique for the study 
of spelling. 

Current Practices in Method. 

1. The Laissez-faire, or Go as you Please, 
method by which children are given lists 
of words and expected to learn them by 
any method or plan that they may choose. 

2. The Test-study method by which pre- 
liminary tests are employed to determine, 
if possible, how many words in the lists 
have already been learned by the pupils. 

3. The Study-test method, in which pu- 
pils are taught all of the words by a well 
planned technique before any testing is 
applied. 

It seems to the writer that the whole 
question hinges on the educational psy- 





1 Adapted from the Fourth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendents. 


chology involved in a specific type of learn- 
ing, the end of which is specific habit for- 
mation. It may be stated another way, 
Which is the more economical method to set 
up eorrect habits when we know exactly 
what there is to be accomplished? Will 
skillfully directed learning accomplish this 
result more readily than undirected learn- 
ing? Innumerable quotations can be cited 
from modern psychologists and others, 
which have some bearing on the issues. 
Obviously in this type of paper it would be 
out of place to repeat a large number: of 
them, however a few may serve to make 
my point. A matter of first consideration 
is that of the prevention of any wrong im- 
pressions or associations. 

On this point Suzzallo, in The Teaching 
of Spelling, said: ‘‘ Today teaching in spell- 
ing aims to get rid of error by anticipat- 
ing and preventing it through a watchful 
supervision of first impressions and asso- 
ciations.’’ 

Pearson, more than ten years ago, re- 
ported an experiment in the ‘‘ Teachers Col- 
lege Record,’’ Part IT, which furnished con- 
clusive evidence that directed study in the 
teaching of spelling is superior to un- 
directed study. 

Cooke and O’Shea, in ‘‘The Child and 
His Speller,’’ said: ‘‘If the initial error 
in spelling can be avoided, much of the 
problem of acquiring correct spelling will 
be solved, and it is undoubtedly a mistake 
to permit a child to write a spelling lesson 
he has not prepared.’’ 

Beeby, in ‘‘The Teaching of Spelling, 
said: ‘‘The value of a strong first impres- 
sion must not be overlooked.’’ 

Pryor and Pittman, in ‘‘A Guide to the 
Teaching of Spelling,’’ said: ‘‘Teachers 
must be constantly on the alert to guard 
against mistakes in order that they may be 
prevented or corrected. The better the 
child sueceeds in shutting out all disturb- 
ing factors the more quickly he learns.’’ 

In discussing the Preventions and Cor- 
rections of Errors in Arithmetic, Professor 
Garry C. Meyers, said: ‘‘A mistake is im- 
measurably serious. Once it is made we 
are never sure it will not be made again in 
just the same way.’’ 

Dr. B. R. Buckingham said: ‘‘The con- 
scious attempt to prevent the first appear- 
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ance of any mistake is worth mentioning as 
a principle which is in full accordance with 
the psychology of habit. It is hard to form 
correct reactions if wrong ones have been 
set up.”’ 

These quotations, and others which might 
be added, certainly tend to make the point 
that care should be taken to prevent any 
wrong start in the matter of learning to 
spell. Therefore, in the writer’s mind there 
are serious doubts concerning the practice 
of allowing children to learn by themselves 
in an undirected fashion, or testing them 
in any such way as to cause them to guess 
at the spelling of words. For four years, in 
connection with the University Elementary 
School, and certain other schools, the writer 
has been experimenting on the problems of 
method in the teaching of spelling. 

Brief Reports of Experiments. 

1. Rural Schools. Pettis County used 
the ‘‘Universal Speller,’’ with its accom- 
panying tablet. The teach-study method 
was employed and the tablet is so arranged 
that it will furnish a premanent record for 
the whole year’s work. All of the tablets 
were collected from twenty rural schools. 
No selection was made of schools. Those 
were taken which were more readily avail- 
able. The County Superintendent and the 
teachers had no information that a study 
was to be made of this work. In the rural 
schools of Missouri, children were classified 
as follows: 

Seventh and eighth grades, A class 

Fifth and sixth grades, B class 

Third and fourth grades, C class 

The following are the results from these 
classes : 

A class, 97 pupils, spelled 800 words 
each, total 77,600; percentage of ac- 
curacy, 98 plus. 

B elass, 93 pupils, 640 words each, total 
59,520; percentage of accuracy, 98 
plus. 

C class, 67 pupils, 480 words each, total 
32,160; percentage of accuracy, 96 
plus. 

These pupils were not scientifically classi- 
fied; and the presence of two grades in 
each class necessarily reduces the accuracy 
somewhat. The teachers were non-selected 
rural school teachers. Indeed everything 
was of such a nature as to make it typical 
of what can be accomplished under the 
lowest type of spelling conditions. All of 
the spellings from the twenty different 
schools are included in the data above. 


2. Rolla Summer School. A classroom 
experiment with the test-study method and 
the teach-test method of teaching spelling 
was conducted last summer for eight weeks 
in the Elementary Practice School of the 
Rolla Summer Session, University of Mis- 
souri. The Practice School was in session 
for ten weeks. The first week of the term 
was spent organizing the experiment, classi- 
fying the pupils, and instructing the teach- 
ers. Every effort was used to keep constant 
all the factors which might influence the 
results of the experiment except the experi- 
mental factor, the methods of teaching. The 
experiment was conducted for eight weeks. 
During the last week of the term the super- 
visor of the Practice School checked care- 
fully with the teachers the daily spelling 
records of the pupils. 


Training and Experience of the Teachers. 
There were five teachers in all. The second 
grade teacher had taught two years in a 
rural school and had some fifty hours of 
college credit. The third grade teacher had 
taught fourteen years in a small town school 
and had sixty hours of college credit. The 
fourth grade teacher had taught eight 
years in rural schools, but had only twenty- 
two hours of college credit. The fifth grade 
teacher had taught five years in rural 
schools and had twenty-five hours of college 
credit. The sixth grade teacher had taught 
nine years in a small school system, and 
had completed sixty hours of college credit. 
She had some little experience in the teach- 
study method. None of the others had any 
experience in either method. 


The pupils in the grades taught were not 
quite up to average as a number of them 
were coming to summer school because of 
needed remedial work. The teachers al- 
ternated the two methods with the same 
pupils, four weeks on each method. 

Results. The table below indicates the 
results obtained. 








Grade Test-study Method Teach-test Method 
Four-weeks Aver. Four-weeks Aver. 

2nd 81.5 87.0 

3rd 95.0 98.75 

4th 87.25 98.25 

5th 92.25 98.0 

6th 94.5 97.25 





Conelusion. It is clear that the pupils 
made higher weekly spelling scores when 
taught by the teach-test method than when 
they were taught by the test-study method. 
Of course, there is nothing absolutely con- 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
april 20, 1929 


Mr. B. M, Carter, Sec'y 
M.S, T. A., 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Dear Sir: 


On Sept. 17th, 1926, I was declared, by a specialist, to be totally 
disapied and was advised to take a complete rest for an indefinite period of 
time. 


In checking over my insurance policies I found that the policy of 
The American National Life Insurance Company issued to me through the Missouri 
State Teachers Association contained a total disability clause. I was not 
aware of this before ami was agreeably surprised because the cost of this in- 
surance was only about one fifth of the cost of that of other policies which I 
carried for the same amount of insurance on which I still pay the premiums be- 
cause they contain mo disability provisions. 


In October The American National Life Insurance Company was informed 
of my condition on their forms signed by myself and the attending physician. 
Without any further correspondence this company inquired, on Feb. 15th, as to 
how I wished the policy pajd, ani having been advised, their check for*the full 
face of the policy was issued to sie om April llth. 


T am gled, therefore, to commend this insurance to all other members 
of the M. S. 7. 4. and sincerely hope that all members will take advantage of 
the opportunities offered them. I feel that an insurance company which meets 
its obligations so promptly, as they have done in my case, deserves the patronage 
of each member, and certainly each member needs the protection of insurance. I 
commen’ the promptness of the company, for the time of payment was evidently 
optional with the company, but they paid promptly at the-eni of six months. 


Since the cost of this insurance is so low and contains disability 
provisions, it seems to mse that you and the other educational leaders would be 
jJostified in bringing these advantages more forcefully to the attention of the 
teachers of the state since the insurance can be had without the inconvenience 
of a physical examination. 


Sincerely yours, 


Did you realize that the total 
permanent disability coverage in 


the M.S. T. Ass’n. Group Insur- 


ance is meeting such an important 


need P 


NOTHING IS MOR} 


erty and happiness of an 
own dependents and loved 
and take such chances, by 
against the uncertain. 


NOTHING IS MO 


In no way can an img 
by a small down payment 
And in no way can the 
small payments as throug 
ASSOCIATION Group INSU 


quired to complete a hea 
factory evidence of insu 
insurance. This action 
committee at its meeting 
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NCERTAIN THAN 


/ people, knowing this, con- 
thinjpn the most uncertain side! 
thi of openly risking the prop- 
an dphan or a widow, force their 
yvedihes to accept such treatment 
, byt making an effort to guard 


MOH CERTAIN THAN 


}all applicants will be re- 
ertificate and furnish satis- 
lity in order to obtain the 
} taken by your executive 


uary 19, 1929, 


FACTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
april 29, 1929 


Mr. B. M. Carter, Sec'y 
Missouri State Teachers Ase'n., 
Columbia, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 


It is impossible for me to adequately 
express my appreciation of the $5,000.00 check in 
payment of my husband's, Mr. Solomon M. Perkins, 
claim for total ani permanent disability umier the 
group insurance issued to the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


The two years’ premiums paid seen 
insignificant in companison with the benefits derived, 
My conviction is that every teacher should avail his- 
self of the privilege extended by the Association. 
Actual experience has brought home to me the great value 
of this group insurance, ani I am glad to exert ay 
influence in encouraging teachers to act now. 


Settlement of Mr. Perkina’ claim has 
been as prompt as one could reasonably expect. 


Very truly, 


Dn. b1YSeahuce. 








A pplication Card 
American National Insurance Company 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP 
INSURANCE CARD 


(Street) (Town) 
Married Occupation 
Amt. of Insurance Date of Birth 
Name of Beneficiary 


Address of Beneficiary 


(Applicant’s full Signature) 


$1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 
$2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 
$3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 
$4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 
$5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 


Please fill out and mail with remittance to 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y M. S. T. A. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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clusive about such an experiment as this 
beeause the number of teachers and pupils 
is not sufficiently large for absolute con- 
clusions, yet the conditions of the experi- 
ment were such as to provide for accuracy 
of results. 

3. University Elementary School. In 
the University Elementary School the fol- 
lowing is the record for the semester end- 
ing June 1, 1928: 

Grade 3, average 98, median 99 
Grade 4, average 98, median 99 
Grade 5, average 97, median 98 
Grade 6, average 97, median 99 

The classineation in the school is not 
perfect. 

Recent studies reported at the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges tended to 
show that Practice Schools and Experi- 
mental Schools did not afford superior 
learning conditions for the children. The 
writer does not claim that these three 
studies offer conclusive evidence to prove 
the superiority of the teach-study method 
over all others, but certainly the evidence 
is of such a nature as to indicate that very 
superior results may be obtained by this 
method. There are a few other questions 
effecting method which may be called to 
our attention as we conclude this -discus- 
sion. 

How valuable is it to call attention to 
the phonie elements in the teaching of spell- 
ing? There is practically no experimental 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that 
grouping words on the basis of some phonie 
scheme is of any value. 

Sometime ago E. J. Gill reported a study 
in the ‘‘Journal of Experimental Peda- 
gogy,’’ which tended to show that the cor- 
relation of spelling with phonic elements in 
the teaching of reading was not a help to 
learning to spell the word. 


It seems to me that a rather simple psy- 
chology would teach us that association of 
words on the basis of sound could have prac- 
tically no value in the matter of learning 
to spell them. Inasmuch as we believe that 
spelling is a matter of habit formation and 
ealls for separate habits for each word. 
Some spelling books still include a goodly 
number of rules and etymological studies. 

A good while ago Turner reported, in 
the ‘‘ Journal of Educational Psychology,’’ 
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that it is better to spend study time on the 
words than in drill on rules for the spelling 
of them. 

Horn, in the Eighteenth Yea1 book of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, in discussing this matter, said: ‘‘In 
the light of present evidence one seems to be 
justified in recommending that the teach- 
ing of rules be abandoned until more con- 
clusive evidence is presented to show that 
the time spent in teaching them is as pro- 
ductive of efficiency as the same amount of 
time spent in teaching the words directly.’’ 

Cooke and O’Shea, in a study, found that 
it did not pay to spend time in the teaching 
of rules. Common experience has taught 
us long ago that children do not learn very 
many things directly by means of rules. 
Almost the whole of the teaching in elemen- 
tary schools at the present time is of an in- 
ductive or development type, and not by 
means of rules. 

How valuable are dictation exercises or 
the teaching of words in sentences, instead 
of by columns? 

Hawley and Gallup reported a study in 
the ‘‘ Journal of Educational Research,’’ 
which indicates that the sentence method 
has no advantage over the ordinary word 
list. 

Two recent studies by Paul McKee, re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Journal of Educational Re- 
search,’’ offer conclusive evidence against 
sentence and dictation methods. He says, 
‘‘The conclusion to be drawn from the re- 
sults of the three experiments is that con- 
text exercises, as used in this investigation, 
do not constitute a procedure in the teach- 
ing of spelling which is as efficient as the 
common column form. When, to the fact 
of their inferiority is added the amount of 
time and energy necessary for the construc- 
tion and administration of these context 
forms in the classroom, they become not 
only inefficient, but also impracticable.”’ 

Are games and puzzles valuable devices 
for teaching spelling? It is difficult to 
apply any of the principles of modern Edu- 
cational Psychology in such a way as to 
warrant us in concluding that any kind of 
a game or puzzle could be a valuable aid 
in learning to spell. In such a specific habit 
formation as learning to spell, the whole 
attention needs to be directed to the factors 
involved in the learning process. This 
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Lightning! 


SUMMER TIME is a trying period 
for the telephone repair forces. 


A stroke of lightning sometimes will burn 
off a long distance wire for several feet — 
occasionally it destroys a pole. . . When 
lightning strikes a telephone cable it usual- 
ly puts many telephone lines out of order. 


If either your local or long distance tele- 
phone service is cut off by lightning or 
wind storms this summer, you may be sure 
that every effort is being made to restore 
it as quickly as possible. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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could not be the case in a game or a puzzle 
because of the distracting elements in such 
devices. If there are special difficulties in 
a word these may be pointed out and made 
a distinct problem within the word, but 
other elements introduced cannot possibly 
add to the major elements in mastering the 
letter combinations which make up the 
word. 
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In conclusion it may be said that we have 
cited two types of evidence in favor of 
directed learning, one from educational psy- 
chology and the other from the three experi- 
ments. Possibly it is not enough evidence 
to make a final deduction, but it is of such 
a nature as to create a most positive pre- 
sumption in favor of directed learning as 
over against undirected learning. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


Lucile Walkup in The North Carolina Teacher 
“O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


thing about which opinion varies quite so 

widely as about that person we call a class- 
room teacher. I wonder if there are any 
two people who have the same conception of 
what a teacher should be and of what consti- 
tutes a good and a bad teacher. If we could 
play the part of a disinterested onlooker, it 
would be amusing to note the different atti- 
tudes toward teachers and the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The successful educator looks down from 
his position at the top of the profession and 
addresses a body of public school teachers 
thus: “You grade teachers are to be envied 
your opportunity. You lay the foundation up- 
on which the entire structure of the child’s 
education must be built. While the child is 
in your care, he is forming habits and atti- 
tudes which will determine his future develop- 
ment. Great is your opportunity, and corre- 
spondingly great is your responsibility. The 
right attitudes and habits will make for great 
possibilities, but the wrong guidance at this 
time may mar and ruin a great future.” 


What a responsibility! To charge the poor, 
harassed little teacher with the future suc- 
cess or failure of every little urchin that comes 
under her tutorage. Yet, what a privilege to 
have a part, however remote, in the probable 
success of some of the great men of tomorrow! 
How painstaking and careful the teacher. 
should be to lay every stone correctly in that 
important foundation for future knowledge! 
Yes, lay every stone at just the right angle 
and place exactly the right amount of mor- 
tar between. May she realize the magnitude 
of her task and seek the assistance of the 
great Teacher! 

The minister of the gospel sees another field 
of opportunity for the grade teacher. “If all 
the teachers in the public schools of America 
were consecrated Christians, the future of the 
church of tomorrow would be assured. The 
influence of a teacher on the lives of her pu- 
pils cannot be estimated. The wholesome in- 
fluence brought to bear day by day, by asso- 
ciation with a consecrated spirit. will accom- 
plish more in those lives than all of my ser- 
mons for a year.” Oh, teachers! So much is 
expected of us. How many of us measure up! 


I WONDER if there is a person, place, or 








There are some who hold quite a different 
opinion of our opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. The mother who, desiring to delegate 
the care of her three-year-old son in order to 
do a greater amount of sewing that day, sends 
the child to school. What does she think of 
the teacher and her work? 

“Mary, you can just take Johnny to school 
today. He will play around in the schoolroom 
and be a hindrance to none. I venture to say 
the kids will be glad to have him there to 
have a little fun. And tell the teacher she 
ean sort of keep an eye on him when you 
are busy, and not let him get a-hold of any- 
thing that will hurt him. Take along Jim’s 
mouth-harp; he likes to blow that; and give 
it to him when he gets to ‘frettin.’ I want to 
—_— up all these things I’ve got started to- 

ay. 

Poor teacher! Hoping to inject a little bit 
of knowledge into thirty-six juvenile minds, 
in as many wiggling bodies, she has added to 
her duties the responsibilities of a nursery 
maid. Yet she must smile and be gracious, 
no matter how exasperated she may feel. 

There is still another attitude entertained 
by some mothers that is not so complimentary 
to the teacher. “I told you once, Sara, you 
put that down and multiply it out right. Who 
ever heard of multiplying by 100 and dividing 
by 4 to multiply by 25?” 

“But that is the way Miss Jones said do 
it. She said it was a short method.” 

“That’s all right what she said. You do it 
like I say. They teach the craziest nonsense 
now that I ever heard of. I’ve taught school 
many a day more thar she has, and I don’t 
for the life of me see what’s to become of the 
poor children, with the teacher they have to 

Poor child! Torn between two loves. Trying 
to be loyal to the beloved teacher, and yet 
striving to believe that “mamma knows best.” 
Poor teacher! How handicapped to have to 
overcome every day this attitude in the child’s 
mind planted there by the mother. Will the 
teacher always be able to prove that her wav 
is correct and best? The gods give her tact! 

Other mothers do not trust the teacher’s 
ability to make the lesson assignment. Mrs. 
Brown calls on the teacher after school. “Will 
you please tell me: Can Bernice read so much 
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better than my Lucy that you give her such 
monstrous lessons? Three whole pages! Why, 
I can’t get Lucy learnt the words on one page.” 

Frances comes to school with half her prob- 
lems solved. Her excuse is: “Mamma said I 
needn’t work any more, ’cause that was enough 
for one lesson, anyhow, and you could give us 
the rest of them for tomorrow.” Perhaps in- 
dividual assignments will be the solution in 
some of these cases. However, it seems to me 
that the educators must rend their clothes and 
cry with a loud voice, “Shall we ever educate 
the parents to be above home interference?” 

Still it seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that the teacher has the easiest job on 
the market. The shopgirl laments, “Oh, if I 
were a school teacher, I would never have to 
work on Saturday.” A bookkeeper remarks, 


“Tis a pity all of us could not work on a six- 
hour-day, five-day-week schedule.” The house- 
keeper says, “It sure would be nice to have 
all that money coming in at the end of the 
month, especially since she has done nothing 
to earn it except sit over there and listen to 
the young-uns say their lessons.” Even some 
pupils entertain this erroneous idea. One 
day a teacher was talking to her pupils about 
buying their supplementary readers, and made 
the harmless statement that she could not af- 
ford to buy books for the class. A little fellow 
in the back of the room piped up, “You ought 
to; you get lots of money for doing nothing.” 
Blame the child? No, he was merely voicing 
the sentiment he had heard expressed at home. 

Is teaching a cinch? We challenge all who 
think so. “Just try it!” 





“PEGASUS IN HIGH SCHOOL” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER writing in the 
American Mercury for May under the above 
caption makes a confession and some observa- 
tions that are interesting, not alone for their 
content but chiefly because of their incongru- 
ous setting in the “Mercury.” 

This is his confession: “For years I had 
heard that the American high school was the 
arch-foe of everything modern—especially mod- 
ern poetry. I was informed. and I believed, that 


the tenth grade teacher constituted himself a de- 
fender of the Union League of American bards, 
beginning with Bryant and ending with Wh;t- 
tier, that he had sworn opposition to all new 
names or new ideas, that his one aim as a pa- 
triotic pedagogue was to preserve the literary 
Status quo. 

“The tradition,” he asserts, “still persists,” 
which shows that he is a faithful disciple of 
the “Mercury” and a studious reader of its 
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Because of their content, 
their construction, and their 
manner of use, EASTMAN CLASSROOM Fitms 
arouse a healthy, questioning attitude in the 
pupil...an appetite for project work...a stim- 
ulation to further independent study. They 
VITALIZE SCHOOL WORK. 
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a break in the lesson the topic under discussion is 
illustrated, amplified, illuminated. The point is 
driven home with a forcefulness cheiinatile toy no 
other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses—by fur- 
thering the existing aims of education—EastMan 
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the motion picture. 
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pages. He further confesses that two cross 
country tours of investigation and a question- 
naire have riddled the tradition completely. The 
fact that Mencken and Nathan would let a 
statement of this character creep into -their 
magazine is in reality more amazing than 
the article itself. A compliment to an Amer- 
ican institution such as the public school ap- 
pearing in this medium of mud and misan- 
thropy constitutes an incongruity of the most 
striking character. It makes one wonder if 
these editors are not getting old and careless; 
surely not liberal! 

It seems that Mr. Untermeyer is planning to 
compile a “comparative anthology of poetry” 
(no one could do it so well as he) and, in 
the spirit of the modern writer of books for 
consumption by the public schools, sets out to 
determine what the market will stand. He 
makes a tour of investigation, two in fact, and 
also perpetrates a questionnaire. This docu- 
ment contained a long list of poets from Ald- 
rich to Yeats containing such a variety as the 
“esoteric Edith Sitwell,” the “juvenile Nathalia 
Crane” and the “homespun Edgar A. Guest.” 
The teachers were asked to check those thev 
wished included and to put a cross against 
those who should be omitted, and to leave a 
blank wherever they were unfamiliar with the 
author. 

The results to Mr. Untermeyer were sur- 
prising. He says, “It was quickly seen that 
those household gods, the New England poets, 
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were no longer the Lares and Penates of the 
class-room. . . . The word ‘modern’ was 
no longer a synonym for indecent exposure, 
subversive ideas, sound and fury signifying Bol- 
shevism.” 

The six representative poets of the two cen- 
turies, the nineteenth and the twentieth were 
according to these teachers of English and Lit- 
erature Tennyson, Whitman, Browning, Long- 
fellow, Stevenson, Dickinson for the 19th cen- 
tury, and for the twentieth Frost, Kipling, 
Masefield, Edna St. Vincent Millay, de la Mare 
and Reese. And wonder of wonders, “Our 
Eddie Guest did not receive a single vote from 
those whose sacred duty it is uplift Amer- 
ican youth.” 

He concludes, “it is indisputable (1) that 
the educational background is changing, (2) 
that literature is beginning to be taught as a 
living thing rather than as a problem in pars- 
ing, (3) that an approach to poetry is being 
made through the use of contemporary reflec- 
tions of life rather than through the forbidding 
thrust of ‘classics.’ The Golden Day in Amer- 
ican education may not yet have dawned, but 
the teachers of Hannibal (Mo.) and Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) are no longer living in the dark 
ages.” Think of such a statement being seri- 
ously set up in the Mercury! 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 
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The New Citizenship and ff 


the Teacher 


William G. Carr 
Assistant Director, Research Division 
National Education Association 


ODERN LIFE demands that the schools 

produce a new type of citizenship. The 

need of today is for men and women 
with a vision which includes all the world and 
sympathies which do not halt at international 
boundary lines. Teachers are already organ- 
izing to achieve this new objective of educa- 
tion. They realize that every child trained to 
respect world rights, to perform world duties, 
to be tolerant, sympathetic, peaceable, and 
co-operative is a potential citizen of the high- 
est value to his own country as well as to 
humanity. 

A study of the function of the individual 
classroom teacher in this enterprise is appro- 
priate and necessary; for no matter where, 
how, or by whom educational reforms are 
started they must fail of effect if they do not 
reach the classroom. The teachers’ part in 
education for world citizenship will be based 
on modifications in teaching practise and phil- 
csophy. . The latter is, as always, by far the 
more important. 

Fortunately the program of education for 
world citizenship calls for few sweeping 
changes in our curriculum. We need not add 
at all to our crowded program of studies. His- 
tory, geography, civics, foreign languages, and 
English offer abundant opportunities to build 
world citizenship. 

The topics studied in history can be evalu- 
ated and emphasized in proportion to their im- 
portance in shaping our civilization. The con- 
tributions of each race and nation to our life 
and culture can be made clear. This will 
mean, in some cases, greatly decreased atten- 
tion to military events and a correspondingly 
inereased emphasis on social, industrial, and 
artistic development. The heroes of peace will 
receive their praise. ‘The history of arbitra- 
tion and the part played by the United States 
in this history will be studied. 

Geography contributes to world citizenship 
by giving a picture of the earth as the home 
of man and by showing how all nations are 
interrelated and interdependent. In connection 
with this subject, the international issues of 
political geography will be frankly and calm- 
- ly discussed. 

Civics is incomplete today without adequate 
discussion of world relationships, world rights, 
and world duties. In connection with civics 
we now have abundant opportunity to cele- 
brate the achievements of our country on the 
various national festivals. Why not a similar 
celebration of international achievements? This 
is already done in many schools on the day 
officially designated as world Goodwill Day, 
May 18. 

Foreign languages can be taught in such a 
way as to increase international friendshin 
International correspondence and the study 
of foreign customs are methods to this end. 
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Through guided reading, debates, declama- 
tions, and compositions, the study of English 
and literature may contribute toward develop- 
ing world citizenship. ' 

The limits of a short article do not permit 
anything approaching an adequate discussion 
of the methods by which these objectives may 
be accomplished. Instead there is given a 
descriptive list of a few references to which 
teachers may turn for help. These may be 
secured from the local teachers’ library, ob- 
tained through the reading circle, or pur- 
chased from the publishers. 

Several recent courses of study devote much 
attention to world citizenship. Among the 
most important are: Harold Rugg, Earle Rugg, 
and Emma Schweppe, How nations live to- 
gether (Social Science Pamphlets, Vol. III, 
No. 4; Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York); Maryland 
State Department of Education, The teaching 
of citizenship in the elementary school (State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 1926); 
Evaline Dowling, editor, World friendship (Los 
Angeles Board of Education, School Publi- 
cation No. 145); and Ella L. Cabot and others, 
A course in citizenship and patriotism (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918). In addition to 
the general references, teachers of English and 
geography will find the following pamphlet 
helpful: Clara W. Hunt, International friend- 
ship through childrens’ books (League of Na- 
tions Non-Partisan Association, New York). 
Special help for school celebrations of Peace 
Day, May 18, may be found in Bulletin 8, 1912 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 
The title is Peace Day, Suggestions and ma- 
terial for its observance (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 

Among the attractive textbooks and supple- 
mentary readers for children may be men- 
tioned: Lucile Gulliver, The friendship of na- 
tions (Ginn and Co., Boston, 1912); Florence 
B. Boeckel, Books of Goodwill. I, Through the 
gateway; II, Across borderlines (National 
Council for the Prevention of War, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1926); and Pittman B. Potter and 
Roscoe L. West, International civics, The com- 
Nd of nations (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1927). 

A summary of the educational movement to- 
wards world citizenship is provided for teach- 
ers in William G. Carr’s Education for world 
citizenship (Stanford Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1928). This is a textbook of prin- 
ciples and methods and is intended for class 
and reading-circle use. 

Given the material and methods contained 
in the above books, there remains one more 
thing to be done. That is the incorporation 
of the world citizenship objective in the work- 
ing philosophy of every teacher. When thou- 
sands of teachers become convinced of the 
importance of world citizenship and realize 
that its attainment depends primarily on the 
schools, nothing under the sun can prevent 
the achievement of their aim. They will ex- 
press this philosophy in their everyday ac- 
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Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care ... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
of your school activities. 

You will find the Louden catalog 


interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


Southwestern Representatives, 
THE HARBISON MFG. CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


112 Broadway, Ottawa, IIl. 
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tions and speech. It will vitalize and human- 
ize every lesson they teach. How is this con- 
viction to be secured? 

First, we need to rid ourselves of national 
prejudices. How can we teach children to 
consider deliberately, choose carefully, and 
act sincerely if we ourselves are the slaves of 
catchwords, propaganda, dogma, and supersti- 
tion? We must be open-minded. 

Second, teachers need to acquire an inter- 
national outlook. It is not enough today to be 
open-minded; we must be broad-minded as 
well. The cold and mechanical regularity of 
a purely rational mind is a fine thing to pos- 
sess. Much finer is a warm and human sym- 
pathy with all people which adds enthusiasm 
to conviction, and to reason, faith. 

Third, we need to know the facts about in- 
ternational relations and about modern war- 
fare. A broad and open mind is of no use if 
it contains little information. The tradition 
of the classroom has since medieval times been 
a tradition of remoteness from everyday af- 
fairs. It is time for that tradition to be dis- 
carded. The _ professionally-minded teacher 
will keep step in the march of internationa! 
events and know whither bound is the profes- 
sion. 

Finally, teachers will take a positive atti- 
tude towards peace. They will not think of 
peace as the period of inactivity between wars, 
nor will they blindly assume that fighting is 
the natural and instinctive method of conduct- 
ing human affairs. Especially they will not 
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confuse world citizenship with peace. World 
citizenship demands international peace as 
one of its conditions but it goes further than 
mere passive inaction into a program of friend- 
ly, constructive international cooperation. 
Peace is desirable not only for its own sake 
but is desirable also, and chiefly, because the 
most rapid progress of humanity can be made 
only in a peaceful era. 


This is an ambitious program and many 
difficulties stand in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. We should make no effort to minimize 
these difficulties but should frankly recognize 
them. The teachers’ lack of influence out- 
side the classroom, the opposing forces of 
prejudice and selfishness, the traditional re- 
moteness of the classroom are real but sur- 
mountable difficulties. The recognition of the 
obstacle will be the first step and a long step 
towards its removal. Patience must be the 
watchword. The goal is not to be achieved in 
a day, nor in a year. This is true of every 
worthwhile objective. There are bound to be 
temporary hindrances to progress which will 
be conquered by steady and united effort. 

In Summary, the growing interdependence 
of the world teaches the schools a new duty. 
Tomorrow’s citizens must be taught to see, 
more clearly than their fathers before them, 
that friendship and cooperation are a more 
effective defense than cannons and fortresses. 
This is the chailenge offered today to every 
teacher. Shall we evade it, or accept? 














all William Woods girls. 


For catalog or other information address 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, Futron, Missouri. 


Going to College? 


Investigate the opportunities offered by 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


You will find its work fully accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges, the University of Missouri, and all other leading standard- 
izing agencies. It is a high class junior college for women. It has a 
faculty of experts. It is a well equipped college. It is a college with 
a friendly spirit. It is a charming college—beautifully located. Its 
golf course, archery field, saddle horses, swimming pool, and gymnasium 
help to make it attractive. Add to these things well served meals and 
hospitality, and you will have some of the reasons for the loyalty of 
Rates reasonable. 
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One of Missouri’s Transporting Consolidations. 


C. W. Parker, Ozark, Mo. 


Ozark, the County Seat of Christian County, is demonstrating consolidation on 
a large scale in Missouri. Here is a thoughtful discussion of transportation, its 
advantages and disadvantages by one who speaks from experience. 


TOPIC OF INTEREST, especially to 
A consolidated school districts is the trans- 
portation of pupils to a central school 
plant. The following is a discussion of the 
functioning of the transportation system in 
Missouri’s largest transportating consolidation. 
The Ozark Consolidated School District, in 
Christian County, has been in existence for 
three years. It is composed of the town of 
Ozark plus surrounding territory which former- 
ly comprised nine rural districts. All pupils 
who do not live within convenient walking dis- 
tance of the school building are transported to 


and from school in busses. At the present time, 
three hundred twelve of the six hundred pupils 
enrolled in the school are being transported. 

No rural schools are now maintained within 
the district. The nine rural buildings which 
were formerly used have all been sold—some 
at auction, others thru private transaction. 
They have been converted into churches, re- 
modeled for residents, or have been torn down 
and the lumber used to construct other build- 
ings. All equipment and supplies which could 
not be conveniently used in the central build- 
ing were sold. 








our grammar work all year. 





GRAMMAR BOTH PLEASANT 
AND EFFECTIVE . 


Ever hear of such inconsistency? 
Read this from an experienced teacher in Illinois: 


“After using the OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE, Third Book, 
in our seventh grade classes this year, I unreservedly recommend 
it as offering the pleasantest method I know of presenting gram- 
mar and composition efficiently. The book challenges the child’s 
interest and intellect. My classes and I have thoroughly enjoyed 
The OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE 


SERIES is the most delightful language series I have ever used.” 
Before you select texts for next year, investigate the OPEN DOOR 


LANGUAGE SERIES. Write us. 
HouUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie AVENUE 
Curicago, ILLINoIs 
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Nine busses are used to bring the pupils to 
school. Seven are Chevrolets, two Internation- 
als. The average number of pupils transported 
by each bus is thirty-five. The smaliest load 
in twenty-eight and the largest forty. One bus 
transports fifty, but makes two trips. The only 
equipment other than seats is a thermometer, 
clock, schedule card, and, during cold weather, 
a small oil stove, or exhaust heater. They are 
well ventilated. All but two of the bus bodies 
were made by a local mechanic, who has since 
made bodies for several other districts. 

The district has had no difficulty in securing 
dependable and efficient drivers. The contract 
for each route is usually given to a man chosen 
by the school board in much the same manner 
that the teachers are selected. The school board 
at first tried the plan of accepting the lowest 
bid for each route, but found it to be unsatis- 
factory. Each driver is under a two thousand 
dollar bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties. The bond is signed by the driver and 
two competent persons. Substitute drivers 
must be acceptable to the school board. Five 
of the drivers live in town, four on their routes. 
The salaries range from eighty to one-hundred 
ten dollars per month, depending upon the 
length of the route and the condition of the 
road traveled. Total salaries of the drivers this 
year amount to $7731.00. The drivers are paid 
monthly. The busses are purchased and main- 


tained by the drivers. The only expense of 
transportation to the district, therefore, is the 
salaries paid. The approximate amount of time 
required of the drivers daily is three one-half 
to four hours. This includes not only the time 
spent on the route, but all work on the car. 
The drivers are reemployed annually as long as 
their services are satisfactory. Thus far no 
driver has been dismissed except at his own 
request. The matter of discipline on each bus 
is left to the judgment of the driver himself. 
In cases of special difficulty, the offender is 
sent to the school principal or superintendent. 
The problem of maintaining good discipline 
on the busses has thus far been practically non- 
existent. 

The contract of the drivers is somewhat flex- 
ible. The chief clauses relate to the schedule, 
salary, time of arrival and departure, discipline, 
speed of travel and other safety requirements, 
equipment, and the general appearance of the 
bus. Within two weeks after the beginning of 
school, each driver must have a definite schedule 
arranged and must follow it as closely as reason- 
ably possible. If additional mileage is given 
any driver, his salary in the past has usually 
been increased accordingly. Next year, how- 
ever, the school board plans to insert a clause 
which permits them to increase the length of 
any route when necessary without increasing 
the salary paid. A reasonable limit, of course, 








Outstanding Junior High School Literature: 
and English Books 


LYMAN AND HILL: “LITERATURE AND LIVING”—Books I, II, and 
III, are an exceptionally rich and varied collection of short stories, poems, 
essays, plays, biographies, letters, scientific articles, and tales of adventure and 
travel, providing a well-rounded selection of material in these three volumes 
for Junior High School work. This series has been introduced in the St. Louis 
and Kansas City schools, as well as in hundreds of other representative cities 


throughout the country. 
* * * * 


DENNEY AND SKINNER: “OUR ENGLISH’—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SERIES—7th, 8th, and 9th Years, meets the need of the Junior High School 
for more exacting treatment of grammar, always permitting self-criticism and 
self-correction, and in its composition work introducing the pupil to his obliga- 
tions in the social and business world today. This series while new, is already 


being used in a very large number of schools. 
* + * + 
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PuBLISHERS 
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will be placed upon the distance which may be 
added. All busses are due at school at 8:40 
each morning and leave at 3:40 in the after- 
noon. Schedules are to be so arranged as not 
to vary from this time appreciably. The drivers 
are limited to a speed of 25 miles per hour. 
Bus doors are to be kept closed while the bus 
is in motion. The busses are to be kept painted 
and reasonably attractive in appearance. Other 
clauses such as equipment and discipline have 
been mentioned previously. 

A district which transports its children to a 
central school plant has some advantages over 
a district which maintains its rural schools. 
One advantage in this district (it probably ex- 
ists in others which transport) is the amount 
of time spent by the average pupil enroute to 
and from school. Forty-two per cent of those 
who come to school on the busses are at home 
by 4 p. m. daily; eighty-five per cent are at 
home by 4:30; fifteen per cent reach home later 
than 4:30. Fifty per cent of the pupils leave 
home after 8 a. m.; 86 per cent after 7:30; 14 
per cent before 7:30. Practically all are at 
school by 8:40. The amount of tardiness is 
therefore, negligible. 

Another advantage, especially in bad weather, 
is the distance the average pupil walks daily. 
At present, forty-nine per cent of the pupils wait 
at home until the bus comes by the house. 
Their situation is similar to that of a fourth- 
grade girl here who was asked recently how far 
she has to walk each morning to meet the bus 
and how long she usually has to wait for it. 











LITERATURE for 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE. Just Out. 


found in courses of study. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 





“We just wait till we hear the dogs bark,” she 
replied, “Then we go out to the front gate and 
climb on the bus.” Ninety-three per cent of 
the pupils walk less than a mile. Before con- 
solidation and transportation became effective, 
five per cent of the pupils lived adjacent to the 
rural school buildings; fifty-one per cent walked 
a mile or more; thirty-three per cent walked 
more than two miles to school. 

A third advantage is in the number attend- 
ing school. In one district where the average 
daily attendance was seven the year previous to 
consolidation, the number coming from the 
same territory now is thirty-two. Attendance 
from another district is forty now; eight the 
year previous to transportation. There seems 
to have been an increase in attendance from 
each district. The population has been prac- 
tically stationary. Transportation, therefore, 
seems here to have a tendency towards increas- 
ing attendance. 

There are other advantages. In the central 
school, there is one teacher for each elementary 
grade; instead of one for all the elementary 
grades in the rural schools. Additional courses, 
such as music, home economics, vocational ag- 
riculture are available in high school. Any high 
school work given by the rural districts without 
consolidation could hardly have included such 
courses. Consolidation and transportation is 
the only means by which a large number of 
those living out of town would be enabled to 
attend high school at all. At present, they can 
attend as economically and almost as conven- 

















the 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, Columbia University, Charles 
Madison Curry, formerly Professor of Literature, Indiana State Normal School, 
and Leonidas Warren Payne, Professor of English, University of Texas. 


By authors well known in the educational world, 
Literature for the Junior High School furnishes a com- 
plete curriculum of literary material for three years— 
a curriculum fresh and modern in tone, representing not 
only old favorites, but much that is new and not usually 


The series emphasizes these fundamentals: teaching 
children to read with ease, to know the best literature, to 
enjoy it, and to want more of it. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. E-95) 
CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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iently as those living in town. The central 
school is probably better equipped as to text- 
books and other educational supplies. The qual- 
ity of instruction is possibly a little superior to 
what it would be were the rural schools main- 
tained, because of the requirements as to prepa- 
ration and experience. Another very important 
advantage will probably be more evident a few 
years hence than now. A recent remark by 
Mr. Charles F. Boyd, county superintendent 
here, may serve to make clear the idea. “Our 
family often goes for a drive on Sunday after- 
noon,” he remarked. “I have noticed that six 
or seven miles out of town where I don’t know 
many of the people, my children will wave or 
call a greeting to school mates at nearly every 
house we pass.” The value of the common in- 
terests and friendships formed by children 
within a community of a seven or eight mile 
radius will probably be a very appreciable eco- 
nomic and social advantage within a few years 
to the territory involved. An additional ad- 
vantage which should probably be mentioned 
is the increased amount of state aid made avail- 
able by the larger attendance which is effected 
by transportation. 

Transportation has its disadvantages. In the 
matter of extra-curricular activities in the 
school, there is considerable inconvenience, 
Glee-Clubs, band, orchestra, and school clubs— 
must all meet during school hours, in order that 
those who go home on the busses may take 
part. The same is true of practicing for plays 
and other school entertainments. It is possible 
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that in some cases transportation deprives a 
rural district of its logical community center 
without providing one equally as effective. Oc- 
casionally, some pupil is left by the bus, causing 
the parents or some one else the inconvenience 
of getting him to school. During unusually 
bad weather, a bus may be late. Late arrival 
of the busses or leaving children by mistake, 
seldom occur. Another possible disadvantage 
is the matter of comparative expense. An ac- 
curate estimate, however, might place this in 
the list of advantages. When one considers the 
salaries which would be paid nine rural teachers 
and such other expenses as insurance, education- 
al supplies, permanent equipment, fuel, depreci- 
ation of nine buildings, and administrative ex- 
penses of nine separate school units, it is evi- 
dent that the increased cost in districts which 
have transportation, if existent at all, is very 
small. , 

A proper evaluation of the worth of trans- 
porting pupils involves a comparison of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Of those listed 
above it is probable that the advantages have 
the better of the comparison. The functioning 
of the system here within the last three years 
seems to have convinced those affected of its 
value. Sentiment in this particular district is 
apparently almost unanimous in favor of both 
consolidation and transportation. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 
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Elementary School Books 
Unusual in Quality and Scope 











Pennell and Cusack THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 

Cordts THE NEW PATH TO READING 

Smith-Luse-Morss THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 
Jeschke-Potter-Gillet BETTER ENGLISH 

Atwood-Thomas THE AMERICAS 

Tryon and Lingley AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 

Andress and Brown SCIENCE AND THE WAY TO HEALTH 
Coddington and Long OUR COUNTRY 











Ginn and Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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How P. T. A. Aids in Education. 


By Miss Mayme Winston, Principal and Primary Instructor, Jefferson School, 


Nevada, 


F ALL the obligations which mankind is 

called upon to fulfill, being a parent is by 

far the most important, with that of the 
teacher next. It behooves all of us then, to 
think seriously and to act cautiously lest we 
spoil in the work shops, which we call the home 
and school much valuable human material. 
Knowing this to be a fact, the next thing for 
us to find out is what is Education? Education 
according to Webster, is the systematic training 
of the mental or moral powers, or in other 
words it is the knowledge and ability gained 
through a systematic course of training. Again 
the Rev. J. R. Mackay, a Presbyterian of Glen 
Falls, N. Y. says: “Education is not a certain 
amount of raw knowledge which one has been 
able to stow away, no never, for there are many 
people chuck full of facts, who, in a moment’s 
conversation show they are without an educa- 
tion, for true education i is the awakening of the 
mind to see and enjoy.” It is giving it wings 
by which to mount higher, see more clearly 
and to enjoy more fully. While culture is the 


Missouri. 


graceful way in which you place all these at 
the service of others—in other words educa- 
tion is life in its fullest and best sense and not 
just getting ready to live after while, but liv- 
ing right now. The grand old Milton once 
said, “I call a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skill- 
fully and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public of peace and of war.” Be- 
havior or conduct then, is the true test of edu- 
cation. To be able to assure good behavior in 
the lives of the children of America would re- 
pay any and all sacrifices and all devotion of 
both parents and teachers. The parents and 
teachers have behavior as their aim in their 
work with the child. 

Parents are the child’s first teachers. Their 
unconscious tuition far exceeds the implicit 
instruction which they give. The child in- 
variably sees life through the eyes of his par- 
ents. The loves, the interests, the habits, the 
manners and the tastes of the child will be 
largely formed before he ever enters school. 








THE McCALL SPELLER 
A Great Book 


“I have examined The McCall Speller and Score 
Cards with unusual satisfaction. It is a great book, 
great in its word list, great in its help for teachers, 
and great in plans for scoring. I am writing a 
letter to our Superintendent in which I tell him that 
this is the first book I have seen that would improve 
the teaching of spelling in my school.” 

—Principal Henry School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Best © 
“The McCall Speller is one of the best spellers I 
have ever seen. I like the connection it has with 
phonics, and the suggestions or Aids to Spelling.” 
—Central Missouri State Teachers College, 


Warrensburg, Missouri. 


LAIDLAW 








WORTH WHILE TEXTBOOKS 


We want you to know them—then you make the decision 
What Others Have Concluded 


Write for Further Information 


Educational Department 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 








THE LAIDLAW READERS 


Highly Recommended 


“The Laidlaw Readers—Primer through Book 
Eight are unusually attractive. The binding is 
beautiful, the illustrations superior, and the gen- 
eral arrangement such as to recommend them 
highly. Excellent reading selections are presented 
in a way that will arouse the interest of boys and 
girls, and create in them a liking for good literature 
and beautiful books. I hope they will be used in 
many schools and I shall surely recommend them 
whenever I have an opportunity.” 


—Supervisor, State Normal School, 
Troy, Alabama. 
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THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position 
for you at a cost of only $10.00. 
Write to our Main Office 
for Free Literature. 

DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 
MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 
WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 














All unconsciously the tuition of the home has 
laid the foundation for the work of the school. 
Parents must realize however, that the book 
will always and forever be interpreted by the 
experience which the child brings to school. 
There must, however, be co-operation. 
Co-operation of the home and school in pre- 
senting ideals, thereby, affording wholesome 
pathetic guidance. Education in behavior as- 
suredly begins and all but ends in the home; 
practice in work and play, and providing sym- 


that essential behavior which is the adjust- 
ment to environment. Repetition then is es- 
sential to habit and the school must practice 
all the principles and must use all the factors 
of this training in behavior exactly as they 
are practiced and used in the home. A beauti- 
ful behavior is the finest of fine arts, so says 
Emerson. The philosophy of education is the 
same in the home and the school only the 
environment differs. Knowing then, the path 
which youth must tread and having a com- 
mon interest in the children who are being 
taught, the home and the school must together 
interpret the marvelous experience known as 
education. Taking hold of hands then we 
shall learn as we go, for without this work- 
ing together the problem of education can 
not be solved, for all are needed by each one 
and nothing is fair or good alone. 

Our good Mrs. Theodore W. Burney fully 
realized this, when she conceived the P-T. A. 
idea which was organized February 17th, 1897. 
A little help from a parent regarding traits 
of a child’s character, or method of dealing 
with certain situations, or the mere knowledge 
of what kind of nature may be the child’s 
heritage, are of immense value to the teacher. 
But even just a friendly hand shake, a word 
of praise or a bit of needed criticism, a con- 
fidential chat about our biggest problems and 
yours, these are the greatest benefits of the 
P-T. A. to the teacher who really has upper- 
most in her mind the good of the child. I 
really think that the true purpose and aim of 
the Parent-Teacher Association which was 
founded by Mrs. Burney some 32 years ago 
was not to raise children easier, but to train 
them better; not to make money, but to 
make lives; not to criticize the home, but to 
raise its standard; not to ignore poor schools, 
but to make good ones; not to run and boss 
the schools, but to cooperate with them; not 
to find fault, but to find facts; not to make 
every child a prodigy, but to give each child 
a fair chance. To develop a better under- 
standing of the needs of children. To study 
the conditions which are a menace to children. 
To learn to study and work together for bet- 
ter conditions. To pool their successes and 
failures in dealing with the children. To make 
themselves fit for children to live with. 

Glenn Frank may have been thinking of 
Parent-Teacher. workers when he uttered these 
words, “The greatest problem of our gener- 
ation is to bring knowledge into contact with 
life and to make it socially effective.” For 
the men and women who can help us do this 
certainly will be the engineers of a new re- 
naissance. To know that the P-T. A. work 
is growing more and more each year and 
that the effectual organization of this day in 
the P-T. A. is that which combines the view- 
point of both men and women and that the 
most favorable sign of hte permanence of 
Parent-Teacher work, is the increasing inter- 
est of the men, as evidenced by their grow- 
ing attendance at the P-T. A. Conventions 
and conferences held. 
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The L. S.C. S. Honor Club in Webb City High School 


By Ella F. Helm, 


The L. S. C. S. (Leadership, Scholarship, 
Character, and Service) Honor Club was in- 
troduced into the Webb City High School this 
year. The school-year is divided into four 
quarters, each quarter is made up of nine weeks. 
A score-card is issued for each student for the 
entire school year. The student’s estimates are 
placed on the score card for each quarter. In 
this way, the score card acts as a mirror re- 
vealing the true standard of each student. 

These score cards will be preserved as a 
permanent record of the students of the High 
School. 

Three teachers are appointed to keep the 
records. One teacher keeps the merits, another 
the demerits, and the third serves as an in- 
spector of the records. Her duty is to prevent 
the repetition of acts which retard the progress 
of the students. She does this work by person- 
al interviews with the students, visits to the 
homes, and a careful study of the attitude and 
aptitude of the individual. 

The following plan is used, not perfect, but 
a move toward a more symmetrical develop- 
ment of the physical, mental and moral powers 
of each girl and boy. 











L. S. C. S. Honor Roll. 


purpose is as follows: 
1. To promote leadership. 
2. To create enthusiasm for Scholarship. 
3. To develop character. 
4. To stimulate a desire to render service. 

Honor points will be given for efficient work 
in all lines of school activities, and for any 
community service. 

A total of nine hundred points will be re- 
quired at the end of the quarter to place a stu- 
dent’s name on the Honor Roll. 

Each quarter, the Honor Roll will be posted 
on the bulletin board, and published in our 
papers, 

Three faculty members shall act as a com- 
mittee to examine the merits, and to determine 
the general rank of each student, and to trans- 
fer data to record cards each quarter. 

The L. S. C. S. Honor Roll is a step toward 
membership in National High School Honor 
Society for which we are preparing to enter on 
the basis of scholarship, character, leadership 
and service. 


MINNESOTA, the second largest state University, invites you to attend its 


1929 Summer Session. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 


Four notable features of diverse interest are being offered during the 1929 Summer 


Session as follows: 


The Fine Arts Project. A series of special lectures and demonstrations by artists of 


international prominence. 


A Conference on the problems of the Small Town. A study of the various questions 
affecting the economic and social life of the small communities. 

A Symposium on Physiology and Biochemistry. Headed by six of the world’s recognized 
leaders in physiology and biochemistry. 


A symposium in Chemistry. 


Special lectures devoted to the progress being made in 


chemical kinetics and biochemistry. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Extends greater opportunities to those desiring to advance to Higher Teaching or 
Administrative Positions. 

RECREATION “In the heart of the Nation's 
Playground.” Under the direction of a full- 
time director, the University endeavors to give 
to those who attend the summer session every 
helpful recreational facility. Special lectures, 
dramatic performances of merit, concerts and 
recitals by competent artists, excursions to points 
of interest, outings, and athletic events are 
a for the pleasure of summer session stu- 
ents, 


TERMS 
lst Term 
June 18 to July 27 


2nd Term 
July 29 to Aug. 31 


For Complete Information address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BOX F 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
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Honor Points. 8. M— 
Leadership (all officers) Maximum Points 9. I+ 
1. Presidents per quarter 10. I 

Hi-Y 100 11. I— 
Girl Reserve 12. F a 
Literary Society (per quarter) 50 III. Character 
Student Council 100 1. Punctuality 
Senior Class 2. Regularity 
Junior Class 3. Deportment (According to scale) 
Sophomore Class A. Honor points in character shall be de- 
Freshman Class termined by the students’ punctuality 
Home Room Officers and regularity in attendance, and 
2. Vice-Presidents their conduct and attitude toward 
3. Secretaries their work and toward the extra- 
4. Treasurers curricular activities of the school. 
5. Captains of Athletic Teams B. The following scale will be used to 
(While in Service) determine the deportment grade let- 
Football ter and merits. 
Basketball L etter Grade Scale Honor Merits 
Track or Tennis E 1350 E 200. 
Yell leader I.—- 1250 E— 150 
Letter-men a+ 1200 S+ 100 
6. State Letter : — S 50 
Scholarshi a 11 a 0 
E Average M+ 1050 M+ —50 
g 25 t M 1000 M —100 
Sy M— 950 M——150 
+ i> 900 I+ —200 
5. S— ich ese = [ —250 
— 00 I— —300 
» M+ F 750 F —350 


.M Explanation: 


” 








Summer Session 


JUNE 14TH TO JULY 26TH 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


and Special Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 


[\SHINGTON 
se LY INIVERS 
Sait ig SAINT LouIs 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


By DeGROAT, FIRMAN, and SMITH 

A scientifically constructed series of arithmetics based on the most important investigations and the 
leading courses of study. The IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS develop a mastery of the subject by means of: 

Simple, complete, process development one step at a time. . 

Exercises and drills accurately built on the best scientific standards. 

Clear explanations, in simple language. 

Child problems and life situations. 

Varied tests, progressive, diagnostic, and self-rating, with remedial drills. 

Complete development of reasoning through problem solving. 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS have already been adopted for use in such leading educational centers 
as Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Rochester, and in hundreds of other school 
systems throughout the country. They stand the test of classroom use. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, and THURSTON 

The most teachable General Science text on the market. The definite recommendations of the Fifth 
Yearbook of the N. E. A. were followed throughout. The subject is carefully unified to insure easy 
mastery on the part of the student. Each chapter contains a motivated introduction, a complete summary, 
fact and thought questions, interesting projects, valuable outdoor observations, and a list of carefully 

lected refer Groups of General Thought Questions at regular intervals throughout the text provide 
the only system for cumulative review ever incorporated into a General Science text. In addition the 
simple style, the clear explanations, the interesting subject matter, the exceptionally fine illustrations, 
the full and useful index, and the most complete glossary in any General Science text make this book 
a favorite with teachers and pupils everywhere. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY—Grade Three 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS—Grade Four 
By G. R. BODLEY 


These new books in geography supply all that is needed for third and fourth grade geography. Through 
the medium of simple, vivid descriptions, well worded questions, interesting projects, and map work, the 















pupils learn to enjoy Geography as they lexrn it. 


New York Chicago 











IRoQgUOIS PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, N. Y 


"atlanta Dallas 








When feachers have handed in the deport- 
ment of each pupil in their department, the let- 
ter average deportment is first found, and the 
corresponding number on the scale located. 
From this number on the scale, the sum of 
special demerits for the quarter shall be sub- 
tracted giving the final number on the scale. 
By this final number the letter grade and honor 
merits can be easily located. For example, a 
pupil whose deportment average is E— his scale 
number 1250. Should this student have 50 de- 
merits, his scale number is reduced to 1200, his 
final deportment is S+. For a deportment of 
S+ 100 merits are added to his honor points. 
IV. Service 

1. Representatives in Interscholastic Con- 


tests 
Es dis im axe bigu eh dima'd ce ee 200 
PES ca scccawecas esos os Sau 200 
Music 
ee ee 200 
Se Pee eee 150 
2. Senior Play Casts 
I ei, a 100 
tore eae ae 100 
3. Junior Play Cast 
fy ee ee 100 
ROSES RCE ey 100 
& Geom Cie aa.. habs. en Se ce 100 
5. All Club Members 
a RAPER eRe ig ee ere oe 100 
Se MD os ckc oc bcddvlcwwatei. . 100 
ER Oa Ss 100 








fe. MP PPRTE TET LOLLY 
NS gS IE OTE Pe 
6. Annual Staff 


Editor-in-Chief, Sr. ............4. 100 
Editor-in-Chief, Jr. .............. 50 
Business Manager, Sr. ........... 100 
Business Manager, Jr. ........... 50 
fl ee 100 
Rat Te Ri cccniunenunnennn 100 
Society Bosh, Br. cccccs cccccese 75 
Society Editora, Jr. ....cscccccecs 75 
Athletic Hitter, Ge. .ccccccccccccs 75 
Athletic Editor, Jr. .............. 75 
7. Any outstandnig service ......... 100 


8. Members of all Athletic Squads .. 100 
(While in Service) 
Points for Membership in Extra Curricular 
Activities. 
Purpose: 

To limit participation in activities and to en- 
courage a higher degree of attainment in them. 
Major 3 Minor 2 

Literary society # Home Room * 

Hi-Y Athletics 

Girl Reserve Class Play 

Student Council Glee Club 

Annual Home Economics 

# Any student shall be permitted to belong 
to three major activities, one of which shall be 
a literary society. 

*Any student shall be permitted to belong 
to two minor activities, one of which shall be 
a home room. 
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In no organization can a student hold the 
same office more than once. (Exception: An- 
nual Staff). 


The sponsors are kindly requested to see that 
each student has an equal opportunity to render 
service in the organization of which he is a 
member. 


Maximum Demerits 


Abusing privileges in Study Hall 

Abusing privileges in Library 

Unsportsmanlike conduct at games 

Abusing privileges in hall 

Chewing Gum at school 

Cheating in Tests 

Impoliteness 

Throwing paper on floor 

Stealing 

Failure to receive criticism in the right way 50 

Unbecoming conduct in assembly 

Swearing on school grounds 

Snapping fingers in class 

Speaking out in class 

Failure to perform an assigned duty .... 

Putting paper in desks 

Whistling in building 

Defacing public property ......... ida SH 

Failure in carrying out the policy of the 
school 

Cutting across campus 

Loafing 

Absences and tardies to school and to class 
unexcused 














Applying New Principles 


GROWTH 
IN SPELLING 


By Epwarp L, THORNDIKE 
and JuLiIA H. WOHLFARTH 


Two distinguished authors have produced 
a textbook that will stimulate real all- 
around growth in pupils’ ability to spell. 
It applies: 


1. The psychology of learning 

2. The findings of exhaustive 
analysis of word lists 

3. The facts of school life 


In its carefully selected and graded vo- 
cabulary, in its new testing and teaching 
devices, and in its underlying aims and 
methods this is an outstanding modern 
speller for immediate consideration. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














Columbia's Finest Apartment Building 
Available for Teachers Attending 
Summer Session. 








Two blocks from University 
Campus. One, two or three 
rooms—efficiency type. 
Completely furnished. 
Each apartment has Private 
Bath and Kitchenette. Halls 
and Stairway heavily car- 
peted. Handsomely _ fur- 
nished reception lobby. 
BRING YOUR FAMILY 


TO COLUMBIA 
THIS SUMMER. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 








For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE 


517 Guitar Bupa., Cotumsra, Missouri. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 








SUPERINTENDENTS OF ST. LOUIS 
COUNTY HONOR ERNEST F. BUSH 


N THE EVENING of April 23rd, at the 

Roosevelt Hotel in St. Louis, the super- 

intendents of the schools in St. Louis 
county, with their wives, gathered at a banquet 
table to do honor to one of their number who 
had completed his twenty-fifth year of continu- 
ous service as the superintendent of one of the 
schools of the county. 


Ernest F. Bush 


The recipient of this honor was Ernest F. 
Bush of Wellston, brother to J. T. Bush of 
Fulton, who, by the way is not far from 
having attained the same distinction in point 
of continuous service. 

The dinner was presided over by Superin- 
-tendent John L. Bracken of Clayton and the 
program consisted of speeches of felicitation 
and reminiscent recountings of experiences in 
which Superintendent Bush had figured. The 
honor guest summarized the changes he had 
witnessed during his superintendency at Wells- 
ton. 

He said that within these years he had seen 
universities, normal schools, secondary schools 
and elementary schools undergo great changes: 
that enrollments had trebled, assessments had 
quadrupled, standards of scholarship and teach- 
er qualification had been raised, salaries had 
been increased and school terms had been 
lengthened. Continuing he said: “I have 


ARISTOTLE 
and 


CHALK-DUST 


“You never know a thing until you rethink 
it in your own terms” 





. ARISTOTLE 
“Chalk-dust can only prepare the way” 
..- A TEACHER 





The pupil must be given the chance to use Ais 
own mind in “getting the feel” of the ma- 
terial. Then, and only then, will arithmetic 
instruction contribute toward real education; 
i. e., self-development. 
The above is a key statement in the 
STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETIC 
platform. 
Detailed information gladly 
sent on request. 
Representatives: 


G. W. Somerville, 311 Webster St., Chillicothe, Mo. 
J. A. McKinley, 1120 Roanoke Ave., Springfield, 


Mo. 
E. B. Wood, 302 S. Miller St., Warrensburg, Mo. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 























THE New 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


By CLARA MurRRAy 


Copiously illustrated throughout 


The first three books have all pictures in color. 
Colored pictures appear also in all the other books 
in the series. 


Three essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 


Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to become acquainted with 
the New Wide Awake Readers. 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake Primer, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake First Reader 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Second Reader 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Third Reader, 75 cents 
The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicago 
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seen universities in Missouri organize three 
schools of education; the state and the 
City of St. Louis organize seven teachers 


colleges. I have seen the number of sec- 
ondary schools in the State increase from 
less than a hundred to more than a thousand. 
In my time the University of Missouri has had 
three presidents in service, and Washington 
University five chancellors; St. Louis County 
has had three county superintendents; in the 
city superintendencies of the County I have 
seen five men in service in Kirkwood, five in 
Webster Groves, three in Maplewood, three in 
Clayton, four in University City, two in Nor- 
mandy and two or more each in Ritenour, 
Hancock, Jennings ard Eureka and one in Fer- 
guson and one in Wellston. When I came to 
the County there were about two hundred and 
fifty teachers employed therein, now there are 
more than one thousand. There were then 
two high schools in the county. One in Kirk- 
wood and one in Ferguson.” 


Superintendent Bush said that “sticking to 
it” might be accourted the principal of the 
program of which the banquet at the Roose- 
velt Hotel was the sequence. Early in life he 
adopted the slogan “drive a stake and stand by 
it.” Looking into the future twenty-five years 
ago he saw in the possibilities of Wellston not 
only a livelihood but an opportunity to serve 
the community in the building of good char- 
acter which Mr. Bush says is the ultimate aim 
of public education. He has iived to see chil- 
dren of his district grow into men and women 
fit and qualified to fill positions of responsi- 
bility and trust. Men and women in all walks 
of life say to him “You helped me get started 
right.” This to Mr. Bush is recompense and 
Joy. 

In closing Mr. Bush said “We rejoice and 
we are glad because of the presence of this 
pleasant company; we rejoice and we are glad 
because of your friendship and your esteem; 
we rejoice and we are glad because of the 
privilege of being associated with you in 
worthy endeavor.” 


In appreciation of Mr. Bush’s long service 
the superintendents presented Mrs. Bush with 
a handsome bouquet and gave to Mr. Bush a 
Morocco bill fold as a reminder of their esteem. 


Two years ago this same group held a sim- 
ilar banquet in honor of Superintendent W. W. 
Griffith who had then finished a quarter century 
of service to the Ferguson schools. The super- 
intendents of St. Louis County have thus in- 
augurated a commendable custom. ‘Twenty- 
five years of service is not only a compliment 
of the highest order to the superintendent or 
teacher who has thus appreciated his or her 
opportunity for continuous service in a com- 
munity; it is also eloquent of the fact that 
these communities have had boards of educa- 
tion and a public who are far sighted enough to 
recognize the fact that a good administrator 
or a good teacher increases in value to the com- 
munity as their services are continued in that 
community, 
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SPELLING IS A SKILL 
SUBJECT 


The important factor in a word list is not 
the size of the list, but its efficiency for adult 
writing needs. 

There are at least nineteen reliable investi- 
gations available, which establish without a 
shadow of a doubt what words should be in- 
cluded in the minimal word list. 


THE 
BREED-FRENCH SPELLER 


provides a minimal word list of 3818 words. 
This list is 98 percent pius efficient for adult 
writing needs. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 

Words are allocated on the basis of grade of 
first usage and frequency of usage. 
Word difficulty is used to provide a relatively 
constant load from week to week within a grade. 
Reviews are constant. 
Words within a grade are grouped according to 
phonetic similarity. 
The text -provides for the use of either the pre- 
test or study assignment plan. 
Standards of pupil performance are provided for 
the pre-test. 

© . Write for Introductory Booklet. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago New York 






































WINSTON 








ADOPTED for exclusive use 
by the State of GEORGIA 


TRIANGLE 


= ARITHMETICS 


— BANTING — MERTON 


Published in both 
a three-book edi- 
tion and a six-book 
edition 
Supplemented 
with a Work Book 
for each grade 


“A new series with features which 

make traditions look like ox-carts in 

the presence of automobiles.”’ 
—Journal of Education. 


Send for illustrated literature 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








— =FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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TO THOSE EXPECTING TO ATTEND 
THE N. E. A. THIS SUMMER 


Reservations have been made for the 
Missouri Delegation at the Henry Grady 
ITotel in Atlanta as follows: 


10 single rooms @ $3.00 per day 
5 single rooms @ $3.50 per day 


15 rooms with twin beds @ $6.00 per 
day 


10 double rooms @ $6.00 per day 


Please write Thos. J. Walker, State Di- 
rector, Columbia, Missouri, or E. M. Car- 
ter, State Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, 
for reservation. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 


THE LITTLE GIRL KNEW 
= WHITCOMB RILEY once added 


considerably to his fame as a _ versifier - 


when he informed the younger gentry that 
“the gobble-uns’ll git you ef you don’t watch 
out.’ 

If he were alive today, he might change the 
last line of his poem, address it to the world’s 
most distinguished citizens, and declare: “The 
talkie’ll git you ef you don’t watch out.” 

The talkies are infallible. If you mean to 
say “yes” and actually say “no,” the talkie 
machine has no choice but to use the word 
no.’ 

“Yes, yes, I know you meant to say ‘yes, 
it may say, “but actually, my dear fellow, you 
said ‘no.’ ” 

All of which leads up to what the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court said to Presi- 
.dent Hoover when the latter was sworn into 
the highest office in the land. 

A little girl, listening in on a radio, wrote 
to Chief Justice Taft that he had sworn the 
president to “preserve, maintain, and defend 
the Constitution,” whereas the exact word 
should have been “to preserve, protect, and 
cefend the Constitution.’ 

The Chief Justice, amused, replied that what 
he had actually said, as he remembered, was 
“to preserve, maintain and protect.” 

Then entered young-man-talking-movie. 

A group of newspaper men assembled in 
solemn conclave to hear the exact words of 
the Chief Justice. It was found that he had 
said “to preserve, maintain, and defend.” 














More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 
Keep the children off the streets by giving them 
good playgrounds, and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children aré few and far be- 


tween. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus 


has been recognized as the standard of quality. 
Built to withstand the abuse of after-hours rough- 
necks. Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 

Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different 
models and sizes of apparatus. 

THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 

Springfield, Ohiec. 
Dept. 18 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
















OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


schoolroom use. - 
Nlustrated above: 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. U. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND | Kh) Orageerh, INDIANA 








a 
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Students and Alumni Express Appreciation of 
M. B. Vaughn’s Service 


Supt. M. B. Vaughn of Montgomery City 
will on next September enter upon his nine- 


teenth year of contin- 
uous service to that 
school system in the 
capacity of superin- 
tendent. Appreciation 
of his services to the 
community was fre- 
cently expressed by 
the high school pupils 
and the alumni, who 
by voluntary subscrip- 
tions raised a fund of 
several hundred dol- 
lars to defray Mr. 
Vaughn’s expenses to 
Supt. M. B. Vaughn the Conference of the 

World Federation of 

Education Associa- 
tions to be held at Geneva in July and August 
next. Mr. Vaughn is a delegate to this con- 
ference and has been assigned a place on the 
program, 














L. B. Hawthorne Elected to Eighteenth Year 
at Mexico 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Mexico, Supt. L. B. Hawthorne was 
reelected to serve his eighteenth year as super- 
intendent of schools for this city. J. T. Angus 
was reelected principal of the high school for 
his ninth consecutive term. S. P. Emmons 
has served the Mexico board as its president 
for twenty-four years and was reelected for 
his twenty-fifth successive year. 





Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 


ST. LOUIS TEACHERS ON THE AIR 


For nearly a year St. Louis teachers have 
been contributing each week fifteen minutes 
broadcasting to station KWK. These talks 
are not usually of a pedagogical or technical 
nature but are on some subject of general 
public interest and from a field in which the 
speaker is especially well qualified. 

The schedule for May is as follows: 

May 3rd—“Motion Pictures in the Sky” 

Lewis W. Dougan, Field School 
May 10th—“The Long Call” 

Charles Ammerman, Roosevelt High School 
May 17th—“Competitive Athletics in St. Louis 

Elementary Schools” 

P. J. Hickey, Madison School. 
May 24th—“‘Radio” 

C. S. Webb, Soldan High School 
May 3lst—“Old and New Text Books” 

P. H. Deffendall, Blair School 

These talks go on the air Fridays at 6:00 to 
6:15 p. m, 
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Simplified 
ACCOUNTING 
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FOR SCHOOL CLERKS 
AND AUOMINISTRATORS 
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MCCORMICK  °®#&'WICHITA 
MATHERS C® KANSAS. 








BUXTON & SKINNER 


Get Our Prices 


Before buying your 
School Supplies 
for the Fall Term. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, 
POSTER AND CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPERS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ERASERS, PEN- 
CILS, PENS, AND OTHER 
SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Write for our New 8o0-page School 
Supply Catalog No. 225. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO. 


306-308 N. Fourtu Str. Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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County Superintendent to Head City School 
System 
Grover M. Cozean for the past five or six 


years superintendent of the Madison County . 


schools has recently been elected as superin- 
tendent of the Fredericktown school system, 
the county seat of Madison County. Mr. Co- 
zean succeeds Supt. A. B. Barber who has 
had charge of the Fredericktown schools for 
the past four years. Mr. Barber resigned sev- 
eral weeks ago with the expressed intention 
of entering the graduate school of Harvard 
University. Since the announcement of this 
resignation it is reported that more than sev- 
enty applications have been filed for the su- 
perintendency at Fredericktown. The Freder- 
icktown Democratic News in commenting on 
the election of Supt. Cozean says “He has had 
a wide range of school experience, is a native 
of the county, a veteran of the World War 
and a graduate of the Teachers College at 
Cape Girardeau.” 

Supt. Cozean will have with him the con- 
tinued services of high school principal J. B. 
Willmore, vocational agriculture teacher F. E. 
Gillett and Mrs. Nell Wright teacher of vo- 
caticnal home economics, 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 


J. L. Campbell Heads Carthage School System 

J. Lucas Campbell for several years Dean 
of the Junior College and principal of the 
senior high school at Jefferson City resigned 
that position and accepted the superintendency 
of the schools at Carthage, Missouri. Mr. 
Campbell is an aggressive school man. He 
previously served as principal of the ‘high 
school at Jefferson City under the superinten- 
dency of Governor Sam A. Baker, was for 
several years superintendent of the schools at 
Liberty, Missouri, and was for a while As- 
sistant State Superintendent. Mr. Campbell was 
selected at Carthage from among nearly a 
hundred applicants including many of the lead- 
ing school men of Missouri, and adjacent states. 


Professor J. D. Elliff Honored 


Professor J. D. Elliff of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Missouri has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Curators 
of Lincoln University of Jefferson City. Pro- 
fessor Elliff will take to this board, which has 
been completely reorganized, a type of profes- 
sional knowledge, a broad experience, and a 
sincere devotion to the cause of education which 
will be of great service to the board in pro- 
moting the interest of this outstanding school 
for Negroes in Missouri. For several years 
Mr. Elliff has been the director of the sum- 
mer school at the University of Missouri. He 
is also a member of the Stephens College board. 














LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
oF MiIssouRI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 6sth United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The’ Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


WILLIAM B. JASON, President 


JerFerRson City, Mo. 


Summer Session June roth to August 2nd. 











SOUTHWEST 
BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


BOLIVAR, MO. 





N ACCREDITED co-educational Junior Col- 
lege of fine traditions and high ideals with 
fifty years of successful experience. Attrac- 
tive new buildings, modern equipment, dormitories 
for both men and women. Gymnasium. Standard 


Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 


ITERARY, Scientific and Educational courses. 

Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. 

Special courses in Music, Art, Expression and 
Commerce. Our Conservatory offers exceptional 
advantages to those interested in Music. 

A college small enough to develop individuality 
and large enough for inspiration. 

Ten weeks approved summer sehool begins May 
20. Special courses for teachers. Flat rate of 
$75.00 for the ten weeks pays board, room, tuition 
and all fees except Laboratory fees. 


For further information address: 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 
Bolivar, Mo. 
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William F. Knox Unanimously Reelected at 
Jefferson City. 


George Peabody College 


for Teachers 
NAsHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries 
are represented in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: 
March 21—June 7 
Summer Quarter: 
June 10—July 19 
July 20—August 26 
Fall Quarter: 
September 26—December 20 

Its resources are devoted to the higher training 
of teachers. * Its function is to give the most 
thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 

By entering at the beginning of the second 
term of the Spring Quarter, May 1, 1929, and 
continuing through the Summer Quarter, which 
ends August 26, 1929, a semester or a half year 
of college work may be completed. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog. 


W. F. Knox for the past three years head of 
the schools at Jefferson City was recently unan- 
imously chosen to direct the schools for an- 
other term according to the Jefferson City 
Capitol News. During Mr. Knox’s adminis- 
tration the local schools have gone forward 
in every department. Many additions and im- 
provements have been made in virtually every 
grade. 


Wood Burton Burned to Death at Herculaneum 


Wood P. Burton for the past three years 
teacher of science in the Herculaneum high 
school died at the hospital in Crystal City on 
April 17th as a result of burns from the explo- 
sion of a gasoline blow torch used in the 
chemical laboratory. According to newspaper 
accounts Mr. Burton had pumped air into the 
torch and touched a match to the burner when 
the explosion occurred. Two students, Paul 
Seites and William Todd were slightly burned 
on the hands and arms in attempting to save 
Mr. Burton. Mrs. W. P. Burton is also a 
teacher in the Herculaneum high school. Bur- 
ton was twenty-five years old and a graduate 
of Central College, Fayette. Funeral service 
were held at Higbee, Missouri, where Mr. Bur- 
ton’s parents live. 





































CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


Canton, Mo. 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 








‘‘on the Mississippi’’ 


Main line of Burlington R. R. from St. Louis to 
St. Paul. Good connections at Hannibal 
and Quincy to Canton. 


Here is a beautiful, healthful, pleasant 
place for your summer work on the hill- 
top overlooking the “Father of Waters.” 
Best conditions. Courses in Education, 
Social Science, English, Physical Educa- 
tion, Bible, Biology, Mathematics, Public 
School Music, History, Library Science, 
etc. Private lessons in Voice, Piano, Or- 
gan. Elegant home for young women. 
Board, room and tuition, $90.00 for ten 
weeks. Day students, tuition $23.00. 
Board and room in private homes $6.00 to 
$7.00 per week. Ten hours’ credit may 
be made. Gymnasium, Swimming Pools, 
Tennis Courts, River Excursions. 


Monday June 3-- August 9. 


Write J. H. WOOD, President, 
Canton, Mo. 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 



















Offers thorough instruction in the 
usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 
















For information and publications 
address 

















PRESIDENT JAMES M. Woop 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CotumsBi4; Missouri 
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Grades I and II, For Teachers 
Grade III, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound 
Grade III, Workbook 
Grade IV, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound 
Grade IV, Workbook 
Grade V, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound 
Grade V, Pupil’s Text, Paper Cover 
Grade V, Workbook 
Grade VI, Pupil’s Text, Cloth Bound 
Grade VI, Pupil’s Text, Paper Cover 
Grade VI, Workbook 








“NATURE STUDY-HEALTH EDUCATION 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 
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Science for the Junior High School—Ready in July. 
Ask us to tell you about this series of books 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 

















AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is presented to 
some live school official to present our new line 
of Diplomas and Diploma Covers to the educa- 
tional institutions of your state. For full details 
write at once to Diploma Department, Red Wing 
Advertising Co., Red Wing, Minn. In business for 
a third of a century. 

















ELECTIONS and RE-ELECTIONS 


Morris Woolf has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Queen City to succeed H. F. Hed- 
berg who has served in that capacity for the 
last five years. 


Dan J. Hurt will continue to serve the Dear- 
born Consolidated School as its superintendent. 


Lester O. Litle who for the past two 
years has been superintendent of the schools 
at Stafford has been elected to head the Bol- 
ivar school system. Mrs. Litle will be teach- 
er of English in the Bolivar schools. Bolivar 
teachers reelected according to the Bolivar Free 
Press, are G. E. Karls, vocational agriculture; 
Miss Ora E. Hughes, social science; and Miss 
Reba Pickett, home economics. Miss Irene 
Inman will be the new teacher in charge of 
Latin and music. 


John Jahne will leave the Pickering school 
after three years service to become superintend- 
ent of the New Point school. 


- CC. C. Conrad for the last two years super- 
intendent of the Perry schools has accepted the 
superintendency of schools at Jackson succeed- 
ing R. H. Weaks. 


Garnette Parman has been reelected to his 
position as superintendent of schools at Gentry. 


L. F. Gooch will succeed R. S. Wood as 
superintendent of the Wright City schools. 


W. H. McDonald has been elected to his 
seventh consecutive term as superintendent at 
Trenton, Missouri. 


TEACHERS MAKE 
BIG SALARIES 


Selling our attractive Life 
insurance policies. It is a 
Pleasant and Dignified Busi- 
ness. 

Gives Opportunity for Travel 
and Brings You in Touch 
with the Best People. 
Splendid Openings for Men 
and Women of Industry—at 
Home or Elsewhere. 


We operate in 36 states, 
have 45,000 Policyholders 
and $14,000,000 of assets. 


Write for particulars 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


10th and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—<—<——== 





Clyde C. Rowland will remain as head of the 
schools at Guilford, Missouri. His two as- 
sistants in the high school have not been chosen 
according to the Guilford Times. 


D. C. Groves will enter upon his fifth con- 
secutive year as superintendent of schools at 
Union Star next September. His entire KJ 
school faculty including Alberta Wilkerson, 

F. Gillman and Katherine Stein were retained. 


V. V. Robertson, superintendent and Everett 
Wright, principal were reelected to their re- 
spective positions in the Bolckow schools. 
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W. E. Craddock, superintendent at Crocker 
and his faculty have been retained for next 
year with the exception of Miss Eulalie V. 
Powell who declined to accept her re-appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. Russell Ellis, superintendent at May- 
wood has been elected to head the schools at 
Canton, G. V. Bradshaw who has had charge 
of the Canton schools for six years was not 
an applicant for reelection. It is understood 
that Mr. Bradshaw plans to go into business. 


R. F. Terrall will remain as head of the 
schools at Pleasant Hill. Other reelections re- 
ported for Pleasant Hill are Mrs. Mary Jane 
Thomas, principal of the high school; W. Bur- 
ton Moore and Mrs. Terrall. 


M. M. Hess has been elected superintendent 
of the Stella schools. Mr. Hess has for the 
past two years served as principal of the high 
school at Stella. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 308. 
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Wilbur Adams was recently reelected as 
principal of the high school at Carrollton. This 
will be Mr. Adams’ second term in this posi- 
tion. 


Supt. C. F. Riddle, formerly of Cowgill, has 
been elected to the superintendency of the 
schools at Galt, Missouri. The high school 
faculty was reelected. 


Fred Lewallen has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the schools at Anniston. This will 
be Mr. Lewallen’s sixth consecutive term at 
this place. Albert Thompson was also reelect 
ed principal, 


J. C. Harvey will remain as the superin- 
tendent of Clifton Hill public schools. Mrs. 
J. H. Meyer who has held the position as 
principal of this school for the last three years 
would not consider reelection and the place was 
given to S. E. Holman who has been a teacher 
in the high school. Clifton Hill plans to re- 
arrange the grades so as to employ only two 
teachers instead of three as previously. 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Columbia, Mo. 


Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 











No 
Position, 
No Pay 


catalog and full particulars, address 








Why Not Fifty-two Pay Checks a Year? 


= i: Attend 
' on 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Will both train and place you at good salary throughout the year. Those of limited 
means may attend first and then pay out of earnings. Six big buildings in a beautiful 
campus, over 300 typewriters, over 2500 students from more than 30 states. 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Credit 


For free 




















DOUBLE YOUR INCOME BY REPRESENTING THE WORLD BOOK 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 


Hundreds of other school people are making as much on WORLD BOOK sales as they do on 


their schoo] salary. Here is one of many letters we could send you: 

“I cannot see why teachers do not avail themselves of taking a few orders. Fathers and mothers 
here appreciate my calling on them and telling them what is THE BEST. My school check as principal 
is $180 per month but my WORLD BOOK commissions amount to over $200 per month and I have made 


hundreds of friends by doing so. 
for giving me the chance of making more money. 
here.” B. G. Combs, Breckenridge, Texas. 


The last ten people I called on sold every one of them. Thank you 
You can count on me to sell one hundred more sets 


For further information write E. C. McBripe, 1020 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





— 
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Chas. H. Bryant has been reelected to the 
superintendency at Barnard. His entire faculty 
in both grade and high schools is retained. 


Madison County has named practically all 
her rural teachers according to the Frederick- 
town Democrat News. This paper follows the 
policy of reporting each week all the teachers 
that have been elected during the past week. 


R. A. Harper will continue as superintendent 
at Piedmont where he has served in that ca- 
pacity during the past two years. Miss Oleta 
Hammett was elected for her sixth consecu- 
tive term as high school principal. Miss Gladys 
Siler, Mrs. R. A. Harper and Mr. G. O. Mc- 
Cain were each reelected to their high school 
positions. H. T. Eaves was made principal of 


the grade school. 


Miss Blanche Worley will continue as teach- 
er of the Lovelace school in Pettis County at 
a salary of $92.50 per month. 


S. J. Holloway has been reelected as super- 
intendent of the schools at Brunswick and 
Miss Edith Marsten will continue as high 
school principal. All of the high school im 
ers were reelected. On account of crowded 
conditions in the grades an additional teacher 
will be added next year. Miss Marjorie Mer- 
rill has been elected to this new position. 


R. A. Moyers will continue as superintendent 
at Hayti having been elected to his fourth con- 
secutive term. Principal Perley Madden was 
reelected, as were the other high school teach- 


ers. bs 


Lyndon T. Rogers has been elected high 
school principal at Garden City, Missouri. 


Supt. Ralph W. House of Mokane will head 
the schools at New Franklin, Missouri next 
year. Former superintendent Roy R. Noll was 


not an applicant for reelection. Mrs. House 
was also elected a member of the high school 


faculty. 


Miss June Calvert has accepted the Luray 
School in Clark County at $110 per month. 








THE WarwIcK Hore. 


15th & Lecust Street 
ST. LOUIS’ QUIET AND REFINED HOTEL. 


Offers special rates to teachers mentioning 
School & Community. 
Cc. C. SWINNEY. Secy. & Mer., 


formerly with Majestic Hotel, 





SEE EUROPE WITH THE 
MISSOURI UNIVERSITY TOUR 


Sailing June 14th from New York in the 
new, comfortable, Cunarder TUSCANIA— 
Operated by the Carleton Tours in conjunc- 
tion with the Cunard Steam Ship Company 
Limited—Chaperoned by Mrs. Nollie Harris 
Ryan of the Missouri University—Music fur- 
nished enroute for dancing and on other ap- 
propriate occasions by the Missouri University 
Merrymakers. 

Visiting six countries at an all-expense cost 
of only $620.00 this tour presents an oppor- 
tunity to see Europe under conditions you can- 
not afford to miss. Plan now to go along. 


Full information will be given on re- 
quest to, 


MRS. N. H. RYAN, 808 Richmond, Columbia, Mo. 


or 
MR. H. L. WILSON, M. K. & T. Ry., 
Columbia, Mo. 


or 
THE CUNARD LINE, 1135-37 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MARQUETTE HOTEL 


18th and Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
A hotel much preferred by ladies 
traveling alone. 


Four Blocks from Union Station. 


400 Modern Fireproof Rooms. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session, June 17 to July 27, 1929. 
Earning Oredits Toward Degree in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati is ideal city for Summer Music 
Study. Ten weeks grand opera. Daily Sym- 

phony Concerts. An American Bayreuth 
Write for particulars to A. Hahn. Director, 
1227 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




































| BOOK REVIEWS | 


HAND BOOK OF ATHLETICS tor 
Coaches and Players, by Graham Bickley. 
Pages 161 plus xii. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company. Price $1.80. 

This book intends to give to coaches and 
players the fine points of the game and of 
track performance. It is written on the note- 
book style and not given to long dissertations, 
except where the reader might not otherwise 
be able to grasp the point in question. 


OURSELVES AND OUR CITY by Frances 
Carpenter. Pages 297 plus xii. Published by 
the American Book Company. Price $0.92. 

This is one of the Journey Club Travel Series 
and is a civic reader for the fourth or fifth 
grades. The children of the travel club see for 
themselves every thing described in the book. 
A special feature is a “thrift play” arranged 
for the school room. 


CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR AND TEACH- 
ERS’ ATTITUDE, by E. K. Wickman. Pages 
247, 18 charts. Published by the Common- 
00 Fund Division of Publications. Price 

“How Teachers Behave When Children Mis- 
behave” might well be the title of this study, 
the purpose of which is to inquire into the na- 
ture of teachers’ reactions to the behavior and 
personality difficulties of children. This is 
accomplished by a controlled investigation 
which offers evidence in regard to the kinds 
of behavior which teachers consider undesira- 
ble; the behavior characteristics which identify 
the problem child in the mind of the teacher; 
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—Good Pay await 
Graduates of the 


GEM CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 

] Thorough courses in all business branches. 

} Write TODAY for free 64-page illustrated 

] Year Book. Address the president personally— 


| D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ill. 






















Take Our Teacher’s Catalog Along! 


to summer schools * * * to camp * * * or on 
your vacation trip. It contains many useful 
articles that you may want. 

Write for a copy now. Address 





PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
| 1315 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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the differing attitudes of teachers toward vari- 
ous expressions of maladjustment in children; 
and the differences between the reactions of 
teachers and those of mental hygienists toward 








TWO GIRLS FOR DIRECTING 
HOME TALENT SHOWS 


Due to enlarging our coaching staff we have 
- openings to begin work in August. Contracts 
will be closed immediately. Those chosen must 
have clever personality, nice appearance and col- 
lege training. Dramatic exp. not necessary as 
we train you. Exceptional opportunity. All year 
work and good future. If you can qualify apply 
at once, giving age, exp., ref. and recent photo. 


Universal Producing Company, 


Fairfield, Iowa 

















Summer School in Camp 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 1 to August 3, 1929 


Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 





Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 


411 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Bookiet 
STUDENTS | TRAVEL CLUB 














TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer, Motoring to Italian Hill 
Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cul- 


tured, competent leaders. Fun. 28 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
roeu Send for booklet 
444-J- 
Square TEMPLESIS OURS ym” 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 





Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 
bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
—_—<$$ $$ $$ ____- —_______- ___________________¥ 
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behavior problems. The evidence leads to a 
formulation of the psychology of teachers’ at- 
titudes and to a consideration of the influence 
a attitudes in shaping the life of the 
child. 


CHANTONS UN PEU, A Collection of 
French Songs, with Games, Dances, and Cos- 
tumes, Grammar Drill and Vocabulary, By 
Ruth Muzzy Conniston. Published by Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc. Price $2.00. 


This volume contains 56 songs, new and old, 
that are sung in the schools of France today. 
They are songs of the provinces, marching 
songs, folk songs, patriotic songs—all with 
simplified accompaniments, composed especial- 
ly for school use. The second part of the book 
contains exercise material including designs 
for costumes and directions for dramatization. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS by 
Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 


This is a series of readers by Missouri au- 
thors. Miss Pennell was formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of schools of Kansas City and 
Miss Cusack is director of kindergarten and 
primary grades in Kansas City schools. The 
series contain eight books. “Pets” is paper 
bound and contains 32 pages of easy reading 
material and space for the child to draw pic- 
tures of the various pets. “Friends” is the 
primer of the series and contains stories based 
on child experience. ‘These are followed by 
Books F to VI inclusive. 


The content of these readers has been scien- 
tifically determined, the authors having been 
assisted in this work by Drs. Bruner, McGaughy 
and Linden of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The publishers claim the series to 
be the result of the most extensive piece of 
scientific research work that any publishing 
house up to the present time has carried on. 


THE CITY SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
AND HIS TASK, a booklet for city school 
board members, by Edgar Mendenhall, Director 
of Research, Pitts State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg Kansas. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Here is a book that every board member 
who wants to do his work so that it will 
count for most will welcome. It gets at the 
heart of his duties directly and by brief and 
pointed statements. Nearly 100 questions are 
asked and answered, this being the dominat- 
ing method adopted by the author. Numerous 
graphs are used and the appendix contains a 
summary of the business of a board of educa- 
tion as practiced in 256 cities. The book is for 
sale by The College Inn Book Store of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE THAT WILL GET YOU 
We believe that we place a larger percentage of our 
invaluable to teachers. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates. 


Mountain States Teacuwers Acency 





5 GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed 
ational £9 te pase 
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Meet pleasant people while buildir 
an ever increasing income. Practically 
no resistance—Parents welcome thi 
ee ee ee 


of nationally known educators 
Prof. M. V. 


























ONE PARK AVE, NEW YORK. 


VACATION MONEY | 














Borrow It by Mail 


Don’t let a lack of ready money stand between 
you and the realization of your vacation plans. 
Through the STATE FINANCE PLAN you can 
borrow vacation money on your own note and 
take the whole of the next school year to pay it 
back. Mail the coupon now. Find out how easy 
it is to get needed funds with this simple, digni- 
fied plan. 


State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me complete FREE information AT 


ONCE on your special teachers’ vacation loan 
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WHAT YOU WANT. 
others. Free Certification Booklet 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 
Denver, 


than do 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN_ BUSINESS, A f 
course of Junior Business Training, by C. E. - TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
Birch. Published b th Sreg ishi ur work has increased more than 300 per cent 
Compan y e G ees Publ shing since 1922. The reason is definite. WE FIND 
- — ; THE VACANCIES. WE GIVE SERVICE. 
’ Three distinct aims have governed the author Territory: Key West to Canada—Coast to Coast 
in the preparation of this book for junior high Enroll NOW 
school students; to assist in vocational guid- Address A ene ll Agency 
ance. to teach business facts of general value Warrensburg, Missouri. 
and to afford elementary vocational training. 











aoe WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Se 


our ROCKY N MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY LUMBER Excr ANG 


FIE N NEAPOLIS 
F IVER 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. 

_ Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 























THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 




























High grade professional service for teachers of all subjects. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Join us and we will register you with each of our other offices. 


Chicago, Lyon and Healy Bldg. Pittsburg, Jenkins Arcade 
New York, Flatiron Bldg. Minneapolis, Globe Bldg. 


Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WHY NOT GET SIX OFFICES WORKING FOR YOU? 














TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 
POLLOWING STATES: sera Take doce bee ce een. Recnte, Hew 
ing, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 

MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 





FISK WtEAcUEgS... ASE A.C., MO. 


A. DEVLIN—MGR. 
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WESTERN REFERENCE Kindergarten, Grades, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, Business 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION Schools. Vacancies wanted. Any Position, Anywhere. 
John W. {_Jete W. Mion, Ad I A.M., Pres. & Mer. 228-229 Mfs. Exc. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 











SPECIAL! ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED — College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 








EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M® 








IT’S A GOOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall, Altanta; 120 Boylston St., 
Boston ; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City ; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 








APVILIGATION PHOTOS .--$1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with 
$1.50 and we will mai] to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% x 8%, re- 

turning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same be ea. (any quantity) or 55c¢ Doz., 
POSTPAID. FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B, Station D, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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~ | | State Teachers Colleges 








Will offer the usual great summer terms for everyone 





in which will be augmented faculties, added courses, 


special lecturers and entertainments. 





Enroll in your own Teachers College for this summer. 


These five colleges now enjoy the highest ranking of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


SUMMER SESSION DATES 


| SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. | 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 
June 3- August 6 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 





May 28—- August 2 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 
May 31-August 7 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 
June 3- August 6 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 





May 28- August 7 





























THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Invites You to Attend 


THE 1929 SUMMER SESSION 
June 10 to August 2. 





The facilities of the University will be at your service. Complete 
arrangements have been made for recreation and entertainment. 
For bulletin giving full information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
































